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LERSELIER, says Condorcet, had for Descartes “un en- 
thousiasme ou ploutot un culte.” This enthusiasm, indeed, 
has consequences somewhat unusual in the history of philosophy. 
Clerselier saw in Rohault, Condorcet continues, “ l"homme le plus 
propre a repandre les vérités que Descartes avait enseignées, et 
qui n’existaient encore que pour un petit nombre de sages, et, 
malgré les disproportions de la naissance et de la fortune, il choisit 
Rohaut (sic) pour son gendre, au milieu des cris d’une famille 
indignée, qui ne concevait pas qu’on aimat mieux trouver dans 
son gendre des talents et des vertus, que des aieux et de l’or et 
qui appelait cela sacrifier sa fille: comme si un philosophe honnéte 
et respecte du public n’était pas plus propre a faire le bonheur 
et la gloire de sa femme, qu’un homme médiocre, riche et titre.” * 
Rohault’s career seems to have been launched under favorable 
1 Guvres, O’Connor and Arago, Paris, 1847, vol. II, Eloge de Rohaut, p. 
95. In his preface to his second volume of Letters of Descartes (given in 
the Guvres de Descartes, Adam & Tannery, 1901, vol. V, pp. 628-636) 
Clerselier states that Paris is filled with a number of persons who, either 
from a desire “d’insulter 4 cette nouuelle facon de Philosophe,” or from a 
curiosity to know what it is all about, go to the Assembly held every Wednesday 
“chez Monsieur Rohault, tres-scauant Mathematicien, & fort experimenté 
dans les Méchaniques, & celuy de ma connoissance qui est le plus versé dans 
cette Philosophie .. . ” (p. 630). “ Monsieur Rohault si connu non seulement 
4 Paris, par les conferences qu'il y a faites longtemps en public & en particulier 
sur la philosophie de Monsieur des Cartes; mais encore dans toute la France 
par le traité de physique & par les entretiens qu’il a donnez au public. ... ” 
Sentimens de M Des Cartes touchant l'essence & les proprietez du corps, op- 
posez a la doctrine de l'église, et conformes aux erreurs de Calvin, sur le 
sujet de ' Eucharistie. Par Louis de la Ville. Paris, chez Estienne Machallet, 
1680; pp. 69-70. 
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skies. Condorcet adds, however, that Rohault made not a single 
discovery that could be cited. He neither added to nor corrected 
the philosophy of Descartes, the eulogist continues, but he taught 
this philosophy with clarity and with method. His books carried 
this doctrine to the public, and were “ biens faits et bien écrits 
pour le temps.” 

That Condorcet should have eulogized Rohault serves to coun- 
terbalance somewhat the statement that he made not a single dis- 
covery. For Condorcet Rohault’s career is worthy of eulogy be- 
cause of the latter’s fervent discipleship and educational function. 
The student of the history of philosophy, however, will probably 
find in Rohault’s work an interest that seems to have escaped 
Condorcet. It is true that, if we follow the conventional treat- 
ment of Descartes, neither Rohault nor Clerselier have much in- 
terest for the student of today. They testify as to the significance 
of Cartesianism for the generations immediately following Des- 
cartes rather than as to the import of that philosophy for the mind 
of today. 

The tradition established in the histories of philosophy interprets 
the Cogito, ergo sum, both in itself and as the terminus of the 
methodological doubt, as really meaning a Cartesian discovery 
that the immediacy of self-consciousness is the one ineluctable 
fact upon which philosophy may be built. Descartes, in short, 
begins with a psychological, and psychical, fact. It is difficult, 
however, to credit Descartes himself with this doctrine. He cer- 
tainly did not express it in so many words. He tells us that the 
cogito proves that I am a mind the whole essence of which is to 
think; he does not state that my immediate consciousness of my 
inner states constitutes the essence of mind. It must be admitted 
that he was led more and more in this direction, in all proba- 
bility because of an increasing recognition of the epistemological 
difficulty arising when the dualism of substances, giving sensations 
the status of spiritual facts, made the relation of these data to 
things problematic. Certainly it is true that this difficulty was 
of the first importance in leading his followers to define the Car- 
tesian point of departure as the immediate awareness of our states 
of consciousness. 

At the time of Clerselier and Rohault, however, this ‘ psycho- 
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logical’ interpretation of Descartes had not become fixed. It is 
more accurate to say that they represent a stage in the development 
of this point of view. Whatever interest the work of these two 
men has for the history of philosophy thus depends upon their 
conception of the Cartesian philosophy. Rohault, as we would 
say, was a physicist and not a philosopher. Condorcet, however, 
thinks of Rohault as a disciple of Descartes the philosopher. That 
Rohault made not a single discovery to add to Cartesian doctrines 
means, for Condorcet, that he made no contribution to physics. 
Even for Condorcet the time had not come when physics is some- 
thing that does not concern philosophers, when selective interest 
views Descartes primarily as epistemologist, metaphysician, and 
psychologist. In the circumstances, it is of the highest interest 
to ask what Cartesian doctrine meant to Clerselier and Rohault. 
What was the doctrine that Clerselier acclaimed with enthusiasm ? 
What were the verities that Rohault was to convey to a wider 
public ? 

It is important to note that Clerselier was in religion a devout 
and sincere man. Bouillier quotes Bayle to the effect that it was 
doubtful if any one in Paris went to mass more often than ‘le bon 
M. Clerselier’.2 He is, at the same time, imbued with a passion 
for the advancement of knowledge. Such a passion, for a re- 
ligious man who was also possessed of an enthusiasm for the 
Cartesian philosophy, would bring about an acute consciousness 
of the Cartesian break with traditional science and philosophy and 
an uneasiness concerning the accord or disaccord of the new system 
of thought with theology. Descartes, as Clerselier understands 
him, has proclaimed the authoritative competence of reason for the 
acquisition of knowledge; he has made the recognition of human 
rationality the point of departure for the intellectual life. There 
is dynamite in this, and Clerselier knows that the Cartesian procla- 
mation of the authority of reason lays upon the expounders of 
the new doctrine the burden of demonstrating its harmony with 
theology. 

Clerselier understands that Descartes, in asserting rationality 
to be the essence of the human soul, had asserted the necessity for 
the free exercise of reason for the acquisition of certainty. This 


2 Hist. de la phil. cartesienne, 3rd ed., Vol. I, p. 505. 
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was not, of course, an unrestricted defiance of Authority. The tra- 
dition of a separation of the realms of reason and of faith was 
firmly established. But he evidently feels that this insistence 
upon the competence of reason and the universality of good sense 
is, in principle, a denial of this separation of the fields of reason 
and of faith. For this reason the vigor with which he demands 
independence of mind in matters of philosophic inquiry is no 
greater than the vigor with which he protects the new philosophy 
from the charge of impiety. 

In referring to the public lectures by Rohault, Clerselier admits 
that the audience may be surprised by the novelty of the doctrines 
but insists that the auditors are convinced by the agreement of 
the experiments with Rohault’s reasonings. The great number 
of persons of condition who applaud Rohault should lead all those 
who possess a desire to know and to rid themselves of deception 
to honor his assembly by their presence. For then they will render 
themselves the judges and arbiters of his explications. Why, 
inquires Clerselier, should one depend on the judgment of others 
when one can enlighten himself and ask of his own reason that 
which one should believe? Submission to the judgment of others 
may be proper to infancy of mind, but it becomes a mark of lazi- 
ness and baseness to remain in this submission. The very men, 
says Clerselier, to whom the world appeals as to authority, are 
those who showed greatest independence of mind. Aristotle, 
above all men in antiquity, deferred least to the opinions of those 
who preceded him. For this very reason we are not doing an 
injustice to Aristotle if, after his reign of two thousand years, 
we treat him in the very fashion in which he treated his predeces- 
sors. Descartes, for Clerselier, is an innovator and yet one who 
restores an ancient tradition of inquiry. He has rightly directed 
the mind in the search for truth. The learning of the Schools, 
we read in another place, is vain. Words alone make the difference 
between this pretended knowledge and the knowledge of the peas- 
ant. In despair some wish to introduce the reasoning ‘des chy- 
mists’ and others the dogmas of Epicurus—but these efforts fail 
and most of the advocates return to the philosophie commune. 
The philosophy of Descartes, however, suffers a different fate. It 


8 Cuvres de Descartes, op. cit., pp. 630-631; cf. note 1. 
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agrees with Aristotle, with the real Aristotle, of course, not the 
Aristotle of the commentaries. Neither Descartes nor his fol- 
lowers abandon the true Aristotle save where new inventions, such 
as the telescope, lead to new discoveries. The Cartesians pass 
from the metaphysical method of Aristotle to a more physical 
and more particular method.‘ 

Descartes, then, has pointed to la lumiere naturelle as the foun- 
dation of knowledge. Man possesses all that is necessary for 
knowledge, if he will but cultivate and exercise his rational en- 
dowment.’ This is the meaning of the Cogito: man finds within 
his natural capacity for knowledge the competent instrument, the 
method of its employment, and the criterion of valid use. Des- 
cartes the physicist, the natural scientist, represented to Clerselier 
the installation of science. This was his innovation as against 
the vain learning of the Schools that had remained in the same 
state for centuries, without the least advance or the least discovery.® 
But now this vigorous championship must be protected from the 
charge of impiety. There can be no modification of the claim that 
man is competent to know. Medizval philosophy, in effect, had 
acknowledged the impossibility of the task to which it had devoted 
so much effort. The separation of the provinces of reason and 
of faith was, in principle, a confession that rational demonstration 
of dogma could not be achieved. The Cartesians, and certainly 
‘le bon M. Clerselier’, were not prepared to challenge dogma. 
But the competence of reason and the universality of good sense 
cannot be proclaimed from the house-tops without suggesting that 
Authority must have a subordinate place. Obeisance to Authority, 
and acknowledgment of the verities of the faith seem to be graceful 
and prudential gestures rather than an expression of sincere con- 
viction. The Jesuits perceived the danger, and saw in scepticism 
concerning the competence of reason a better safeguard of the 

4Rohault, Entretiens sur la philosophie, Paris, MDCLXXI, preface. This 
work appeared during Rohault’s life. But the tone of the preface suggests 
that it was written by some one else. Clerselier published the Ceuvres de 
Rohault after the latter’s death and contributed a preface to them (Paris, 1684). 
The Entretiens are not included in the Cuvres posthumes. It is possible 
that the preface to the former is by Clerselier. 

5 Cf. Clerselier’s celebration of the natural light in his preface to the Euvres 


posthumes of Rohault. 
®Cf. Rohault, Entretiens sur la philosophie, Paris, 1671, preface. 
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faith than any alleged harmony of Cartesianism and theology could 
provide. Bayle states that the Jesuits feared the attractiveness 
to youth of the new philosophy more than they feared the pos- 
sibility of discord between this new philosophy and religion." 
Clerselier perceived that the enemies of Cartesianism sought to 
discredit the doctrine primarily on moral and theological grounds. 
It is probable that Clerselier himself had felt some anxiety on 
the score of the possible conflict of the master’s tenets and the 
faith, He evidently addressed questions to Descartes on the 
subject of the Eucharist, and Descartes replies to the question.* 
To whatever extent he may have been troubled by a conflict in 
his own mind between Cartesianism and religion, he must have 
resolved such conflicts to his own satisfaction, for he retains his 
piety and champions the cause of the new philosophy. Descartes 
the metaphysician, Descartes the discoverer of the real difference 
between body and soul, becomes for Clerselier the supporter of 
the essential truths of religion. If Descartes be an innovator in 
this sense, it is not because he has overthrown the truths of religion, 
but rather because he has finally placed them upon a secure foun- 
dation. 

This may be examined in greater detail. Clerselier avers that 
he cannot suffer without anger that detractors should with im- 
punity accuse Descartes’ doctrine of favoring in some way ‘les 
libertins & les athées’. “ Sans mentir, c’est traitter cruellement 
un Philosoph qui a sappé les deux principaux fondémens du liber- 
tinité & de l’athéisme, en prouuant inuinciblement |’existence de 
Dieu & l’immatérialite de nos Ames. . . . ” Let the detractors be 
permitted to say what they will concerning the principles of his 
Physics, but not his morals; let them rail at his opinions, but 
spare his person; let them, if they will, treat of the extravagance 
of ‘ ses petits globes & sa matiére subtile’; they may, if they will, 
consider as a play of marionettes the movements of the heart, the 
circulation of the blood, the diverse agitations of the gland, the 
course and distribution of the animal spirits—but let them not 
question Descartes’ fidelity to the truths of religion.® In the 


t Receuil de quelques pieces curieuses concernant la philosophie de Monsieur 


Descartes, Amsterdam, 1684, Avis au lecteur. 
8 Letter of March, 1646, @uvres, Adam and Tannery, Vol. IV, pp. 371-373. 
® Clerselier’s preface to the third volume of Letters; in Guvres de Des- 


cartes, op. cit., p. 641. 
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Preface to the CEuvres Posthumes de Rohault Clerselier affirms 
the necessity of distinguishing between Theology, the Faith, and 
the thoughts and opinions of men. The support that Cartesian 
doctrines will bring to Theology is not recognized by common 
sense. For “l’imagination de la pluspart des hommes ne s’ac- 
comode pas des nouvelles découvertes. La nouveauté des sen- 
timens, mesme les plus avantageux a la Religion, les affraye; et 
ils se familiarisent facilement avec les principes les plus faux, & 
les plus obscurs, pourvue que quelque ancien les ait avancez. Et 
lorsqu’ils se sont ainsi familiarisez avec ses principes, quelqu’- 
obscurs qu’ils soient, ils les trouvent évidens, & les regardent 
comme trés-utiles quoy qu’ils soient trés dangereux. IIs s’accou- 
tument mesme si bien, a dire & a écouter ce qu’ils ne concoivent 
point, & a se défaire d’une difficulté réele une distinction imaginaire, 
qu’ils démeurent toujours trés-satisfaits de leurs fausses idées, & 
ne souffrir qu’on leur parle un langage qui soit clair & distinct: 
semblables en cela a ces personnes qui sortant d’un lieu obscur 
apprehendent la lumiere & ne peuvent la supporter, s’imaginant 
qu’on les aveugle, lors mesme que I’un tache de dissiper les tenebres 
qui les environnent.” 

Two elements in the Cartesian doctrine, Clerselier thinks, are 
fundamental for the establishment of faith upon rational bases. 
Descartes has demonstrated the existence of God and he has dis- 
covered the real distinction between body and soul. Clerselier per- 
ceives, moreover, that this demonstration and this discoyery are 
not simply so many portions of the Cartesian philosophy, meta- 
physical items to be placed side by side with his physics and not 
essentially related. Rather they are indissoluble, and at bottom 
are one. The demonstration of the existence of God and the dis- 
covery of the nature of the soul, together with that of body, pro- 
vide the very foundations for a universal science of physics.*° In 
this respect Clerselier understands Descartes better than many 

10Tamais homme a-t’il mieux revé, que lors que, dans ses Méditations 
Métaphysiques, il nous a clairement fait connoistre la distinction réelle qui 
est entre l’ame & le Corps; & lors que, poussant plus loin ses pensées pour 
éstendre de plus en plus ses connoissances, il a déduit & démonstré |’existence 
de Dieu par un argument si conuaincant & si naturel, que nous nous seruons tous 
les jours sans y penser d’un semblable, & mesme nous n’en auons point d’autre, 


pour nous assurer de l’existence de tous les Estres qui sont dans le monde.” 
Third preface, op. cit., p. 638. 
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later commentators. He knows that, both with respect to interests 
and to results, Descartes is breaking with the past. But he knows 
equally well that Descartes is not as radical in conscious intention 
as he seems to be. Perhaps it would be better to state that neither 
master nor follower perceived the full consequences of the Car- 
tesian principle that reason carries within itself its own luminosity 
and is the sole source from which we may derive the criteria giving 
meaning to truth and falsity. In a sense, the Cartesian philosophy 
was several revolutions rather than one—and perhaps neither 
Descartes nor Clerselier perceived all of them. 

To one of these revolutions, the new conception of the distinc- 
tion between science and metaphysics, we must now turn. To 
Descartes, says Clerselier, is due a great advance because he wrote 
of metaphysical things—des choses Métaphysiques. ‘There is a 
great difference between les vérités Métaphysiques and les choses 
Métaphysiques. The former are just certain clear and evident 
propositions, which every one knows, and which are rules for 
judging the truth of things. But they do not lead us to a know- 
ledge of any existence and are not conceived as the properties 
of a substance. They are simply truths residing in the under- 
standing and do not subsist outside it. By ‘ metaphysical things’, 
however, is understood “des Choses ou des Substances intelli- 
gentes, ou bien des Propriétéz qui appartiennent a ces Substances, 
lesquelles sont détachées de la Matiére, & ont une propre subsis- 
tance indépendante d’elle; qui sont connues sans elle, & premieére- 
ment connues qu’elle.” ** Thus Clerselier makes the distinction be- 
tween metaphysics and science (physics) virtually depend upon 
the type of existents with which they deal. Metaphysics, by and 
large, is concerned with spiritual beings; science or physics with 
corporeal entities. Thus the Cartesian dualism effects a radical 
distinction between metaphysics and science upon a new basis. 
It becomes a step in the modern opposition of philosophy and 
science. Before Descartes, indeed, some great men have spoken 
worthily of intellectual things. But, says Clerselier, “s'il m’est 
permis de dire icy ce que i’en pense, vous n’en trouuerez aucun, 
qui ait concu bien distinctement en quoy consiste précisément |’Es- 
sence d’une chose Spirituelle, & qui I’ait si nettement distinguée 


11 Second preface, op. cit., pp. 632-633. 
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de celle des choses Matérielles, qu’il n’ait point confondu les fonc- 
tions des autres. Monsieur Descartes est le seul 4 qui nous avons 
l’obligation de nous en avoir donné les véritables notions, & de 
nous avoir en mesme temps decouuert le moyen dont il s’est seruy 
pour parvenir a une connoissance si distincte & si exacte. Car 
quiconque voudra méditer auec luy, ne pourra douter, non plus 
que luy, de l’existence de son Ame, c’est a dire de sa propre ex- 
istence, en tant qu’il est vne chose qui pense; qui est la véritable 
notion que l’on doit avoir de la Substance Spirituelle, & par quoy 
l’on reconnoist manifestement qu’elle est distinguée de la Sub- 
stance Corporelle, comme ayant en soy des Propriétéz ou des At- 
tributs totalement differens de ceux que nous conceuons pouuoir 
apparténir a la Substance Corporelle, ou Estendue.” ™* 

The dualism of body and soul has the most important conse- 
quences for morality. It provides the means of checking les liber- 
tins. But it is not the concept of the immateriality of the soul 
that is sufficient. Clerselier feels that it is idle to assure les 
libertins that the soul is a thinking substance without providing 
an equally fundamental concept of the substance of matter. Evi- 
dently men are so accustomed to thinking of the soul as the form 
of the body that its definition as a thinking substance is not suf- 
ficient to convince them that the soul is neither material nor mortal. 
The point is that les libertins will assume that the soul as thinking 
substance is nothing more than the form of the body and so will 
participate in its mortality. It is necessary to show that the es- 
sence of body is of such a character that the term ‘soul’ could 
in no sense be applied to what is material. Our perception of the 
true nature of the soul, of spiritual substance, prepares us to per- 
ceive the true nature of the body. But to complete this it is neces- 
sary to bring about the perception that corporeal substance by its 
own nature excludes all thought, desire, and feeling. We can 
fully discern the distinction between soul and body only when 
we have perceived that extension is the essence of corporeality. 
Unless the essence of body be such that everything spiritual is by 
that essence excluded from the body, les libertins will maintain 
that the essence of the body is capable of thought.** Thus the 


12 Preface to Euvres Posthumes de R. 
13 Jbid. 
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Cartesian dualism is made to possess implications for morality no 
less striking than for physics. 

The critical importance, in the opinion of Clerselier, of the 
Cartesian dualism is emphatically expressed when he adds that 
the body-soul distinction “est de toutes les véritéz celle qui est 
la plus féconde & la plus nécessaire, soit pour la Philosophie, soit 
pour la Théologie, soit aussi pour la morale Chretienne.” To the 
support of this Clerselier would bring the conception of animals 
as automata. So far from this conception leading to a doubt as 
to the human soul, for Clerselier at least, it is rather a reinforce- 
ment. He points out with approval that Rohault indicated the 
danger of believing animals to have souls nobler than the animal 
body. Doubtless it was dangerous because, if animals could be 
given a soul nobler than the body, but without attributing to them 
a spiritual soul, then men might be regarded after the analogy 
of animals. The human soul might then be thought of as some- 
thing nobler than the body, perhaps nobler than the souls of an- 
imals, but yet not a wholly different substance. He recognizes that 
there are many who think the Cartesian doctrine concerning an- 
imals strange and dangerous because it may lead to the denial of 
a soul to man. But for Clerselier himself the opposite doctrine 
would be the more dangerous.** 

This new doctrine of the soul, he thinks, must supplant the tra- 
ditional notions. The traditional view furnished a series of images 
to mediate between the object and the soul. But Descartes has 
shown us that this explanation is a tissue of unintelligible concep- 
tions. The contrast between the Cartesian doctrines and those of 
his opponents is illustrated, says Clerselier, by the case of percep- 
tion. If we ask how vision is produced, the answer is as follows: 
the object emits its image; this image is received in the eye, from 
there it is transported to the common sense, from thence it passes to 
imagination, and from imagination to la fantaisie ; finally, the un- 
derstanding, which does not know this corporeal image, forms a 
spiritual image similar to the corporeal; and this spiritual image 
is that which the understanding perceives, and by means of it the 
object. But those who assert this do not know what such an image 
is, nor how the object forms it or sends it on. They do not know 


14 Third preface, op. cit., p. 644. 
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how it is received nor how transported to the common sense, etc., 
not to mention that they cannot tell what imagination and the com- 
mon sense are. They think they triumph over Descartes because, 
when he has explained the process, he reaches the point where 
he must confess his inability to explain further. This point, of 
course, is reached when the transition from brain to soul is to 
be made. Descartes confesses, says Clerselier, that he can give 
no explanation why a movement in the brain should excite a 
thought in the soul, if not that “the soul has been made of such 
a nature that certain movements of the body have been joined 
to certain thoughts of the soul, and reciprocally certain thoughts 
of the soul to certain movements of the body, by the order and 
disposition of the Creator who has made and united together these 
two natures and who has joined them harmoniously the one with 
the other... . ”*5 Clerselier reproaches the adversaries with not 
recognizing that, after Descartes has demonstrated that these two 
natures are so different and without common attributes, it is im- 
possible to render an account of their union, or of such facts as 
the action of the soul on the body, other than by referring this 
union to the will of the Creator. To ask for more than this, says 
Clerselier, is to prove that one does not know the nature of the 
soul and of the body. In short, the dualism is demonstrated. 
Nothing can be said as to how body and soul form a unity save 
to acknowledge that they do and to recognize in the fact two things, 
the power of the Creator and the limits of our knowledge. 

In this Clerselier indicates the fact that the opponents of Car- 
tesianism had not been slow to perceive the consequences of the 
dualism of mind and body. To him, however, this dualism had 
the merit of bringing the problem of perception within the field 
of physics and of sweeping away a swarm of imaginary entities. 
At the same time, the dualism, defining the true nature of the soul, 
provides an unshakeable foundation for faith, for the immortality 
of the soul and for morals. The correlating of the physical and 
spiritual by the Creator, to which Clerselier appeals, and which 
was to be worked out in detail in Occasionalism, is obviously the 
pivot upon which turns the employment of Cartesianism in the 
interests of theology. 


15 Entretiens, op. cit., I, especially pp. 38-39. 
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Considering the relations between Clerselier and Rohault, it is 
likely that the latter represents quite accurately the point of view 
of the former, in his reaction to Cartesianism. If the work of 
Descartes represented to Clerselier a clarification of questions con- 
cerning the fields of physics and of metaphysics, it meant some- 
thing quite similar to Rohault. The latter, however, is a physicist 
in interest. His purpose is the establishment of a science of na- 
ture. Cartesian conceptions, especially the dualism of soul and 
body, provide the necessary determination of the subject-matter 
of this science, and at the same time make possible its harmoniza- 
tion with theology. Aristotelian science had been intimately as- 
sociated with theology : to replace Aristotelian science by Cartesian, 
and at the same time to maintain the intimate association of science 
and theology was Rohault’s conception of the task of thought. 

The first step is to get the soul out of nature. The Aristotelians, 
he says, have been led by the notion of the Ame raisonnable, as 
the form of man which can exist by itself, to the notion of forms 
in general as entities that can exist by themselves apart from 
matter. But while the rational soul is the form of man, it is, 
Rohault continues, a veritable substance that may exist indepen- 
dently of the body that it informs. With respect to other things, 
the case is different.** What Aristotle meant by matter, Rohault 
is not sure. But matter is really just extension in three dimen- 
sions. Carrying over the dualism to the question of beasts, he 
interprets the traditional terminology on the new basis. By soul 
is meant a substance which thinks, doubts, judges, feels, loves and 
hates. But philosophers have also used the term to mean the 
principle of sensitivity and the principle of nutrition and growth. 
Beasts may be said to possess sensitive and vegetative souls, but in 
the new context the expressions have a new meaning. The dme 
sensitive of beasts consists of the figure and disposition of all 
the parts of the body, but more especially of the blood and spirits 
(esprits, i.e. animal spirits). A similar interpretation must apply 
to the vegetative soul. Rohault, it must be noted, refuses to admit 
that beasts may possess only material ‘ souls ’ and nevertheless may 
reason, even if the admission be qualified by the statement that 
they do not know that they reason. His standpoint seems to be 


16 Jbid., Il, pp. 167-168, 170-171, 189 ff. 
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that the very essence of the (spiritual) soul is the power of rea- 
soning, and a material soul that reasons, although it may not pos- 
sess rational consciousness, is an unintelligible notion. It is the 
capacity for reasoning that is primary in the notion of the soul 
as spiritual substance, and not self-consciousness.** 

In an analogous manner he carries over the implications of the 
dualism to the interpretation of qualities. Thus, since animals are 
merely machines, we cannot infer from their ‘expressions’ of 
joy and rage that they possess these feelings. Sensible qualities, 
he avers, were taken by the School as belonging to things. But, 
he continues, in the new philosophy sensible qualities are placed 
in the senses; or, as he explains, it would be better to say that 
the qualities are in the soul which feels them. Joy and rage are 
not things or properties of things at all. They exist where they 
are felt, and that is in the soul. ‘ The sense-qualities of things’ 
is an admissible expression if the phrase be safeguarded. The 
dualism of matter and mind substances effects both a separation 
of accidents and the things said to possess the accidents, and also 
defines a new connection. In this respect, that the accidents are 
in the soul that senses, they are removed from things. But in a 
different meaning of the phrase, the sensible accidents are in sys- 
tematic unity with things. The new philosophy substitutes for 
the relation of substance and accidents (in the ancient meaning 
of the terms) a new connection. ‘ Substance and accident’ in the 
context of modern philosophy stands for a systematic causal rela- 
tion between the things and the impressions of sense, that is, be- 
tween the states of matter and the states of the percipient soul.” 

Thus the causal connection between the specific differences in 
extension and sensations in the soul is the central factor in sub- 
stituting for Aristotelian science the newer science, while pre- 
serving the theology with which that Aristotelian science had been 
associated. For Clerselier and Rohault, as for many others, the 
conception of the soul advanced in the new philosophy was a 
positive gain for religion, theology, and morality. The idea of 
the soul was freed in this doctrine from just those elements of 
meaning that related it all too firmly to finite and perishable 


11 Ibid., I, pp. 50-53. 
18 [bid., pp. 74-75, 85. 
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things. Its immortality, in the older context, was not easy to 
demonstrate, if, indeed, it did not remain a mystery to be accepted 
by faith. The Cartesian conception of the soul seemed to possess 
all of the advantages for faith and none of the disadvantages that 
the older concept had possessed. Clerselier and others quite evi- 
dently felt that belief in the immortality of the soul had been 
shaken. Perhaps they were convinced that responsibility for this 
lay with the inadequacy of the doctrines of the School. Or per- 
haps they perceived the strategic advantages for the advancement 
of the new philosophy as a whole that might be gained by insisting 
upon the immortality of the soul as something completely assured 
by the Cartesian position. One cannot resist the inference, in any 
case, that incredulity concerning immortality was associated in 
the minds of such men as Clerselier with the moral conditions 
of the day. Accordingly, the new conception of the soul, with its 
assurance of immortality, seemed to have profound advantages for 
the welfare of society. With all this went the advantages for 
science itself, for the whole of nature was freed for investigation 
that could employ a new economy of conception. Nothing after 
all was lost. What the world of matter had lost had been gained 
by the soul. The approach to metaphysics and theology is pri- 
marily by way of the soul and not by way of a world of things. 
The causal connection between extension and sensation in the 
soul defines the central problem for metaphysics. In the subse- 
quent history of the effort to organize Cartesian doctrine and tra- 
ditional belief, this causal connection comes to define the exact 
point at which faith must supplement reason. 


Apert G. A. Batz. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
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NOTES ON THE LOGIC OF GRAMMAR. 


N the last twenty years a new and increasing interest has been 

manifested in the structure of symbolism and the logic of gram- 
mar. In Germany, Professor Husserl, following Bolzano and 
Marty, has made an important contribution in his Logische Unter- 
suchungen, while in England, Whitehead, Russell, Wittgenstein, and 
Johnson have pursued the same general subject (though here with 
special reference to mathematical symbolism) in various places. 
A comparison of these two developments of what might be called 
Logico-Grammar is particularly interesting in view of the fact 
that Professor Husserl, though his doctrines often agree with 
those of the Cambridge philosophers, was evidently not influenced 
by them, nor they by him. 

The impetus to logico-grammatical studies in England was the 
publication in 1910 of Principia Mathematica, for in this work 
appeared a new and powerful symbolism designed to express both 
formal logic and elementary mathematics in one extensive deduc- 
tive system. The questions raised by the structure of this new 
language have occupied considerable attention ever since. Dis- 
tinctive features such as ‘ descriptions’ and ‘ the theory of types’ 
have been given a special prominence, for it is to them that the 
symbolism owes its character, its complexity and subtlety. 

The theory of descriptions is an attempt to explain how asser- 
tions about non-existent objects like the present king of France 
can be significant, and how two apparently contradictory assertions 
about the same non-existent object may both be false. Roughly 
the answer is this: descriptions must be sharply distinguished from 
proper names. The former are connotative, and hence have mean- 
ing even when the object to which they refer does not exist, while 
the latter are non-connotative, and retain significance only as long 
as the object which they mean exists and is present to the mind. 
This distinction between descriptions and proper names explains 
how significant assertions can be made about impossible and non- 
existent objects. It also explains why ‘Scott is the author of 
Waverly’ is not of the form AA. Moreover, apparently con- 
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tradictory propositions like ‘ Round squares are round ’ and ‘ Round 
squares are not round’ can both be explained as false since 
they are not really contradictory. According to Mr. Russell’s 
theory ‘round squares’ is not a proper name but a description. 
As such it takes the form “there exists an x such that x is a 
round square”. Since this description is a component of both 
the above propositions, they are not contradictories, but only con- 
traries, and may both be false. 

The theory of types is a general solution of the antinomies due 
to the ‘ reflexive property’ when it occurs in propositions, func- 
tions, classes, or relations. An example of these antinomies is 
provided by the class of all non-self-membered classes, which 
cannot but must be a member of itself. Similarly the proposition: 
* The proposition I am now expressing is false’, since it states its 
own falsity, cannot be false or true. Mr. Russell’s solution of these 
antinomies is the theory that propositions, functions, classes, or 
relations, which involve the reflexive property, are illegitimate and 
that the symbols expressing them are non-significant. This gives 
rise to the hierarchy of propositions, functions,’ classes, and rela- 
tions. 

The theory of types is a set of a priori laws governing signifi- 
cance of symbols. As such it is independent of the empirical dif- 
ferences of special languages. It denies significance to unrestricted 
extensional propositions not only in one language, but in all. The 
distinction between descriptions and proper names is likewise one 
that transcends those empirical conditions determining the growth 
of languages. Every language, however exceptional in other re- 
spects, must contain proper names and descriptions, and must 
therefore be governed a priori by the formal differences between 
them. The same is true of most of the logico-grammatical theories 
of such philosophers as Russell, Wittgenstein, and Johnson. Their 
conclusions, if true, hold not merely for English, or some special 
symbolic system, but for all conceivable languages. In these 

1 According to the first edition of Principia Mathematica. It might be re- 
marked that the theory of types will doubtless undergo some modification in 
the future. If assertions about any type are mecessary to set up the theory 
of types, these assertions, it would seem, must be significant, if the theory 


of types is to be true. At the present time, however, the best that can be 
done is to change the extensional form into the intensional. 
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theories of the logical foundations of language there is hint of 
a return to the old idea of a grammaire universelle et rationelle. 

For Professor Husserl this tendency is more clearly marked. 
“Modern grammar,” he says,? “ believes that it must build upon 
psychology and other empirical sciences. In opposition to this, 
we are of the opinion that the idea of a general, and especially, 
of an a priori grammar, is given an indubitable foundation, and cer- 
tainly a determinate circumscribed sphere of validity, through our 
indication of the a priori laws determining forms of meaning 
(Bedeutungsformen).”* The a priori laws here are those which 
determine a range of significance. Thus, for example, if M and 
N are expressions of the same category, then (M and N) and (M 
or N) will be significant expressions. Again if p and q are any 
propositions of the same type, (p and q), (if p then q), (q since p), 
will be significant propositions. Other terms may be added in- 
definitely which can be bracketed according to the laws of asso- 
ciation, giving such groups as: [(p and q) and (r and s)], which 
will then be significant propositions. 

A number of such laws may be found in Principia Mathematica. 
Most of them are occasioned by the theory of types. An ex- 
ample is: If p and q are elementary propositions, p or q is an 
elementary proposition. Another example of a really a priori 
law of significance is Mr. Johnson’s dictum * that proper names, 
whether they occur in narratives or in ordinary discourse, depend 
for their meaning upon an introductory phrase. These examples 
are, of course, quite simple ones, but it is easy to see that much 
more complicated laws could be constructed. All of them will 
be independent of the shifting claims of utility and convenience, 
for they are a priori and necessary and thus prior to all empirical 
and pragmatic determinations of language. 

Professor Husserl’s explanation of the a priori character of 
these logico-grammatical laws is that the logical structure of lan- 
guage is a mere reflection of the logical structure in the realm of 
objective meanings. The logico-grammatical necessities in the 
structure of language are thus grounded upon the structure of the 

2 Logische Untersuchungen, 2d ed., Vol. II, p. 29s. 

8 For a general account of the transcendental character of the structures 


of meaning, see F. J. E. Woodbridge, “ Structure,” Jour. of Phil., 1917. 
* Logic, Vol. I, p. 87. 
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objective meanings. (They are also determined, he holds, by 
phenomenological “ acts ” of meaning, for these, too, have a neces- 
sary structure and necessary relations inter se.) 

It is interesting to note with respect to this important doctrine, 
that despite the difference of method and purpose, there is a general 
agreement among the philosophers we are considering. That is 
to say, they all agree in holding that language is, in certain im- 
portant respects, a structural picture of that which it means. 

According to Mr. Wittgenstein an articulated language shows 
forth the logical structure of the world. Though he expresses 
himself less explicitly, Mr. Russell evidently holds the same view. 
Bolzano in general agreement says: “Since . . . every word in 
language serves as a designation of a certain idea, some also as 
designations of complete propositions, each idea must be composed 
of at least as many parts as appear in its expression.” ® 

But Bolzano and others who hold this view usually admit certain 
exceptions. So Bolzano says: “ However well grounded the sup- 
position is, in the usual cases, it admits nevertheless of exceptions 
in others”, such as ‘in general’ ‘every’, ‘any’, ‘each’, which 
words, he says, do not vary the meaning of the words which they 
modify.* Similarly Mr. Wittgenstein would say that certain sym- 
bols occurring in complexes do not mean a part of that which the 
complexes mean. Thus Mr. Wittgenstein denies that such sym- 
bols as ‘ not’ and ‘ every’ mean constituents of the world.’ He is 
thus obliged to hold that universal propositions are collections of 
singular propositions. x.¢x is simply short for ¢a, ¢b, ¢c, etc. 
But as is often pointed out, x.¢x cannot mean this collection of 
singulars, since any particular collection need not contain all the 
propositions of the form x, while ¢x takes them all as arguments. 
The rejection of ‘not’ as a symbol meaning a component of the 
world, is also attended with difficulties. It entails that there are no 

5 Wissenschaftslehre, Vol. I, sec. 57. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Wittgenstein really agrees with Husserl (Sixth Untersuchung) that the 
categorical forms, i.e. prepositions, conjunctions, and other merely connectional 
elements of language, are essentially different from factual relations. They 
correspond to no components of the object (Gegenstand). This doctrine is 
one of the greatest importance. In Wittgenstein’s system it entails (with a 


few other premises) the drastic conclusion that the world is nothing but the 
aggregate of atomic facts. 
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negative propositions. But if there are no negatives there are no 
contradictories, and it is impossible to deny a proposition or ex- 
clude it from the system. 

Bolzano would also encounter the same difficulties because of 
his denial that words like ‘every’ and ‘any’ correspond to com- 
ponents in the ideas (Vorstellungen). The words ‘in general’, 
‘every’, etc., he says, do not vary the meaning of an idea such 
as ‘man’. This is no doubt true, though it does not prove that 
‘every’ is meaningless in that context, for the idea expressed by 
‘every man’ is not the same as that expressed by ‘man’. There 
is an element explicit in the first which is ambiguous in the latter. 
Thus, though ‘every’ does not vary the meaning of ‘man’, it 
does correspond to a component of the idea ‘ every man’. 

These cases show the danger of making exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule that “every symbol a in a complex symbol p, means a 
part or component of what p means.” Indeed this rule will be 
seen to be self-evident if it is remembered that a symbol must 
have meaning and must therefore, it would seem, mean something. 
Also, insofar as language is analytical, if a is to be a symbolic part 
of p, it must mean a part of what p means. Otherwise it would 
not be a part of p. 

If a is a symbolic part of p, it has certain structural relations 
to p. But the spatial or temporal order of the symbols is in most 
cases irrelevant to their meaning. According to Bolzano the order 
of the symbols expressing some ideas is descriptive of these ideas, 
while in others the order is irrelevant: as, for example, when an 
object A with the properties p, p’, p” ..., is expressed, the 
symbols may take any order.* In many cases it would seem that 
the order is merely a device by which the author shows us what 
meaning he wants to express. The order of the terms in ‘ three- 
sided figure’ is not part of their meaning, since there is no order 
(temporal or spatial) in what they mean. We place the ‘three’ 
before the ‘ sided ’, rather than conversely, as a conventional device 
to show the sense of the logical relation. But the logical structure 
would be better displayed if we used a sign like: ‘ three > sided ’, 
or ‘ sided < three’, and called the relation so expressed numerical 
determination. In this way the order of the terms would become 
irrelevant though the sign itself would retain its sense. 


8 Wissenschaftslehre, Vol. I, p. 256. 
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It cannot be denied that the order of signs is necessary to ex- 
press ideas which are without such order, but it is like the necessity 
that the ink should be of a different color from the paper. That 
spatial order cannot be altogether eliminated from symbols ex- 
pressing that which is not ordered shows that language cannot 
exactly mirror the world. 

Mr. Russell introduces order with the ordered couple in Chapter 
21 of Principia Mathematica, but the marks on the paper had a 
spatial order from the first. Yet there can be no objection to 
formally introducing order at this point since the previous marks 
did not mean that order, though the order was necessary to their 
meaning. 

When, however, proper names of individuals occur in a sentence, 
the order in the sentence may reflect the order in the world. Thus 
in ‘ Achilles chased Hector’, the order in the sentence reflects the 
temporal order in the proposition, and in the fact. The order 
of symbols on the page then does not reflect the order of that 
which is meant unless this itself is ordered in space. 


MEANING. 


A symbol may be defined as a noise, or a mark, which has mean- 
ing. Meaning is not a dyadic, but a triadic relation, connecting 
(1) a symbol with (2) that which is symbolized according to (3) 
a certain standard. It will also be necessary to add (4) a date 
as a fourth term, since it is really neither true nor false to say 
that ‘ cat ’ means a certain object, without specifying when. 

But at this point a certain doubt occurs. /s the symbol a mere 
noise or mark on the paper? What, if that is the case, is meant 
by the recurrence of the same symbol? In India the Mimamsa 
and Vedanta put forward the spectacular view that the words of 
the Vedas are eternal, and eternally connected with their meanings. 
It was observed that words persist and show identity in diversity 
just as universals do. The word gaus remained the same word 
whether pronounced in a high or a low voice. It had to be ac- 
cepted then as a word-universal (sabda). Professor Husserl in 
the Sixth Untersuchung recognizes the word as an essence, as do 
many other writers, less clearly. Mr. Russell has now returned 
to Nominalism and treats the word as a class of marks. 
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But if a word is a universal we shall have two universals—the 
word ‘ cow ’, and the concept,—and the question arises: What rela- 
tion do they have to each other? It would seem that the relation 
must be temporal since there was a time when ‘ cow ’ did not mean 
cow. But can universals be related by temporal relations? The 
answer is that the word ‘ cow’ and the concept ‘ cow’ are not re- 
lated by a dyadic relation which holds at one time and not at 
another, but by a 4-termed relation. When the date and the 
standard are added to the fact that the word ‘cow’ means a 
certain concept, the fact will be seen to be eternal and changeless. 
Thus there need be no temporal relation between the two uni- 
versals. 

Meaning, of course, must be distinguished from ‘ meaning the 
same as’. Triangle means the same as a three-sided figure, but it 
does not mean its definiens. Mr. Johnson defines the defining rela- 
tion as “ means what is meant by”, but G. E. Moore points out 
that this is rather the relation between synonyms. According to 
him an analytical definition asserts that the definiendum is short 
for the definiens. ‘Triangle is short for three-sided figure’ is an 
analytic definition. In definitions of this sort, which are for logical 
purposes the most important, the definiens always contains more 
distinct symbols than the definiendum.® In a completely analytical 
language the definiens would have symbolic parts naming all the 
parts of the object. 

The relation of meaning is here taken as logical, not causal. 
The theory that meaning is causal? is open to the objection that 
the meaning of the word remains constant, while the causal relations 
vary. Thus if the meaning of the word ‘fire’ is the reactions 
that it occasions in an appropriate subject, the meaning will vary 
on every occasion, which is not the case. This argument, inci- 
dentally, is an application of Professor Husserl’s famous method 
of freie Variation. For Professor Husserl the distinction between 
these causal relations and meaning is exceedingly important, for 
the phenomenological method conscientiously abstracts from such 
empirical relations. It confines its attention to those which con- 
nect the formal essences embedded in experience. The phenom- 


®G. E. Moore, Cambridge lectures, 1925, unpublished. 
10 Cf. Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning. 
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enological method flourishes on formal distinctions and here in 
the realm of ‘pure’ meaning there have been many confusions. 
Professor Husserl thus turns to a new distinction, viz. that be- 
tween the meaning of an expression and certain meanings associ- 
ated with it: namely, the intentional meaning and the communica- 
tion (Mittheilung). It is obvious that these three meanings may 
vary independently. The intended meaning may not coincide with 
the meaning of the words expressed, and neither may agree with 
what is communicated. 

It is an interesting circumstance (cited by Professor Husserl) 
that certain sentences of the form ‘ You are wise’ never com- 
municate to your auditor what they actually mean. When the 
oracle said, “ You, Socrates, are the wisest of men”, what was 
imparted to Socrates was, ‘ The oracle says I am the wisest of 
men,’ but this was not what the oracle had said; it was what the 
oracle communicated to Socrates. The same discrepancy between 
the meaning of a sentence and what it imparts is to be observed 
when we read a sentence in a book, such as: ‘ This is a fine cu- 
cumber’. What this communicates is: ‘ There is a certain cu- 
cumber in the world and x has discovered it to be a fine one’, 
This discrepancy is due to the use of proper names, such as ‘ this’, 
and to the fact that the reader cannot understand the meaning of 
these proper names and must therefore substitute another sentence 
whose words he does understand. We may, following Mr. Rus- 
sell,** lay it down as a general rule that it is impossible to under- 
stand the meaning of a sentence without being ‘ acquainted with’ 
that which the separate symbols in it mean. When we are con- 
fronted with a sentence which we cannot understand we must 
substitute another which is suggested by it. 

Meaning again is often confused with ‘what is suggested to 
the mind’, though the method of freie Variation shows plainly 
that they are distinct. Still the confusion is a common one. It 
is responsible no doubt for the prevalent view that proper names, 
so far from being non-connotative and purely demonstrative as 
Mill held, really connote more qualities than any others. Such 
a view has of course some plausibility inasmuch as what a proper 
name may ‘suggest to the mind’ may be a very elaborate and 


11 Problems of Philosophy. 
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important meaning. But the plausibility rests upon a confusion 
between psychological and logical connotation.” It is concluded 
that because proper names have the former, they must have the 
latter. This is a mistake. Phenomenological intuition aided by 
freie Variation enables Professor Husserl to make other distinc- 
tions of this kind. They are especially important because essential 
preliminaries to a pure a@ priori science of meaning. 

Another distinction essential for such a science is that between 
significance, and validity and truth. The laws of significance, #.e. 
the forms and laws of meaning, fall within the province of 
‘ apophantic logic ’, while validity and formal truth are the subject 
matter of the customary formal logic. The complementary dis- 
tinction between non-sense and contradiction (i.e. formal contra- 
diction and absurdity), since it is so often and so regrettably for- 
gotten, is equally important. If these two complementary distinc- 
tions are recognized, we have four sets of laws: (1) Laws of Sig- 
nificance, (2) Laws of validity and formal truth, (3) Laws for 
the avoidance of non-sense, and (4) Laws for the avoidance of 
formal contradiction or absurdity. 

Having distinguished meaning from other relations and laid 
down some of the principles of a science of meaning, we may turn 
to the most important division between significant expressions. 
We shall find both Professor Husserl and the Cambridge philo- 
sophers interested in complete and incomplete symbols. 


CoMPLETE AND INCOMPLETE SYMBOLS. 


John Stuart Mill, following the usage of some Scholastics, di- 
vides terms into Categorematic and Syncategorematic. These 
terms are not exactly synonymous with complete and incomplete 
symbols, and are etymologically somewhat misleading, since they 
suggest the Aristotelian doctrine that all sentences take the pre- 
dicative form. Categorematic terms are those that can be predi- 
cated alone, and syncategorematic terms those which cannot be 
predicated alone. But many terms are complete symbols that 
nevertheless cannot be predicated alone; for example, proper 
names. Moreover it is clear that prepositions and conjunctions 
are not incomplete symbols for the reason that they cannot be 


12 Cf. Keynes, Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic. 
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predicated alone, but rather because they have no meaning without 
a context. It is therefore preferable to use Marty’s terms, auto- 
semantic and synsemantic symbols, as synonymous with complete 
and incomplete symbols. The most important division of symbols 
is that into terms which can stand alone and terms which can- 
not. (1) We may then define an incomplete symbol as one that 
has no meaning in isolation. 

Mr. Russell has given several other definitions: (2) Incomplete 
symbols, he says in Principia Mathematica,”* are those which can- 
not be defined in isolation, but only as a part of a larger expression. 
“Such terms have,” he says, “ what may be called ‘a definition 
in use ’.” 

(3) Again the following sentence might also be taken as a defi- 
nition: ** Whenever the grammatical subject of a proposition 
can be supposed not to exist without rendering the proposition 
meaningless, it is plain that the grammatical subject is not a proper 
name, i.e. not a name directly representing some object. It is 
rather an incomplete symbol. 

(4) In the next sentences Mr. Russell suggests another defi- 
nition : “ Thus in all such cases, the proposition must be capable of 
being so analysed that what was the grammatical subject shall have 
disappeared. Thus when we say ‘the round square does not 
exist ’, we may, as a first attempt at analysis, substitute ‘ it is false 
that there is an object x which is both round and square ’.” 

This definition, following G. E. Moore, may be put into the 
following form; If a is an incomplete symbol, it is possible to find 
a proposition p in which a occurs and which is such that p is 
‘short for’ another proposition q, and in q, a need not occur nor 
any other term that means the same as a. That is, if a occurs in 
the definiendum it need not occur in the definiens nor need any 
term occur there which means the same as a. It follows from 
this definition that a is not a proper name, or a sentence, or the 
name of any complete object. 

The first definition is open to some doubt. Are all incomplete 
symbols meaningless in isolation? Are such expressions as ‘he’ 
and ‘from’ and ‘since last winter’ devoid of meaning in the 


13 Introduction, Chapter III. 
14 Ibid. 
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absence of a context? Certainly they ‘suggest’ meanings to the 
mind. But is this meaning the meaning of the expressions? In 
this connection Professor Husserl has remarked that when the 
conjunction ‘and’ occurs in isolation there are two possibilities: 
First, the isolated ‘and’ may suggest a meaning to the mind, such 
as ‘a familiar conjunction’, but this meaning, he observes, is not 
the meaning of ‘and’. Secondly, we may fill in the terms mentally. 
We may think ‘ x and y’, or ‘ Damon and Pythias’. 

Professor Husserl’s explanations of what may happen when 
an incomplete symbol is presented without a context, helps to ex- 
plain why incomplete symbols in isolation appear to have meaning 
without actually having any, and thus to reconcile us to the first 
definition. 

Concerning definition (2), that, namely, an incomplete symbol 
is one which cannot be defined in isolation, it may be said that 
Mr. Russell himself violates it, as when he defines such symbols as 
— a, viz: —a=:X(x— ea) Df. If this is really a definition it 
apparently does not follow from the fact that a symbol has no 
meaning in isolation, that it cannot be defined in isolation. What 
this definition permits us to do, is to substitute — a for the longer 
expression. But what does this definition ‘assert’? It cannot as- 
sert that in the Principia —a will mean what is meant by 
x(x — ea), since neither expression has meaning in isolation. The 
answer would seem to be that the definition itself provides a con- 
text for these incomplete symbols. 

The third definition of incomplete symbols is the one which came 
into prominence in Mr. Russell’s article on Denoting. ‘ This is a 
copy of the Emile’, is meaningless if the subject is supposed not to 
exist. ‘The present king of France is bald’, on the other hand, 
does not depend for its meaning upon the existence of such a king. 

The subject of the first sentence is a proper name, that of the 
second a description (incomplete symbol). The second sentence 
when analysed becomes: There exist x and y such that x is the 
present king of France and y is bald, and for every x, y, x= y. 
But the question arises here: What, since there is no present king 
of France, does x mean? If we were to follow Meinong we could 
hold that x has an Objectiv. If we follow Mr. Russell we should 
say that x is a mere fragment of a symbol and has no meaning even 
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in a context—that the sentence properly has no subject unless it 
is “ one and only one of all x’s.” 

The particular proposition about the present king of France does 
not select a non-existent object as a subject for predication. Par- 
ticular propositions, like universals, refer to all x’s. Descriptions 
assert that one and only one of these x’s has a given property. 
Thus descriptions can be significant though their subjects do not 
exist. 

This analysis of descriptions seems to be the best possible one, 
though Professor Husserl would object to it on phenomenological 
grounds, i.e. as out of conformity with the phenomenological ex- 
perience of meaning in such cases. The alternative to Mr. Russell’s 
analysis would be the theory that there is a subsistent present king 
of France, to which our discourse could relate; but reference to 
such an entity would also present a phenomenological difficulty, 
since the reference is not to a subsistent, but to an existent king. 

The fourth definition is symbolically the most interesting and 
important. It states a formal symbolic difference between com- 
plete and incomplete symbols. If it were asked why, if a is an 
incomplete symbol, neither a nor any symbol meaning the same 
as a need occur in the definiens, the answer would be found in 
Professor Husserl’s fundamental definition of syncategorematics. 
It is not by accident, he says,** that some symbols are complete, 
others incomplete. The completeness and incompleteness of sym- 
bols is a consequence of the completeness and incompleteness of the 
objective meanings they express. 

According to the fifth definition, an incomplete symbol may then 
be defined as one that expresses an incomplete meaning. This, of 
course, need not be taken as a definition, but may be deduced 
from the first definition, provided that if a symbol is to mean, it 
must mean something. If this is granted, an incomplete symbol 
must mean a part of that which some complete symbol means. 
If it meant a complete object there would be no explanation of 
its incompleteness. We conclude that a symbol is incomplete if 
it expresses an incomplete object (Bedeutung), complete if it ex- 
presses a complete one. 

There is one alternative, though not a very satisfactory one, to 


16 Untersuchung IV, sec. 4. 
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this conclusion that incomplete symbols are incomplete only because 
they mean incomplete objects. Marty has used the expression 
mitbedeutend as synonymous with synsemantic and G. E. Moore 
has expressed the view that incomplete symbols, though they mean 
nothing even in a context, nevertheless ‘mean with’ other ex- 
pressions a complete object. According to this doctrine a symbol 
is either complete and expresses a complete object, or incomplete, 
i.e., mitbedeutend of a complete object, but how a symbol can be 
mitbedeutend without meaning a part or component of the complete 
object it is difficult to see. Professor Husserl’s characterization 
of incomplete symbols (5) as those which reflect incomplete Be- 
deutungen is the only one that explains why these symbols are 
incomplete. 

But certain temporary, but quite interesting, doubts occur to 
Professor Husser] : 

(i) May it not be that the meanings (Bedeutungen) are them- 
selves complete or incomplete only because they determine com- 
plete or incomplete objects (Gegenstande)? If this were the case 
the incompleteness of symbols would not be due to the incom- 
pleteness of the meanings they express, but to that of the objects 
to which they refer. But the falsity of such a view is at once 
proved by examples. Thus the expression ‘incomplete symbol’ 
itself is categorematic, though it refers to, or factually indicates, 
an incomplete object. 

(ii) Again, it would seem that there are cases in which an in- 
complete symbol may express a complete Bedeutung. So in the 
sentence ‘Jf can only be used as a conjunction’, #f, which in its 
natural usage expresses an incomplete Bedeutung, now expresses 
a complete one. Professor Husserl’s solution of this problem is 
that the modification which the meaning of words undergoes when 
they are made the subjects of sentences or are used in any way 
out of their grammatical order, is itself founded on a necessary 
modification in the realm of the Bedeutungen. These modifica- 
tions, he says, “ by virtue of their a priori generality, determine a 
great class of universal-grammatical equivocations . . . which 
transcends the peculiarities of all empirical languages.” This itself 
would show that universal grammatical modifications are grounded 
in the necessary modifications of the Bedeutungen. 
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It is interesting to observe that according to this principle even 
sentences necessarily alter their meaning when made the subjects 
of other sentences. This consequence, whether true or not, is 
of the most drastic importance. (It should be said that Wittgen- 
stein and Russell ** have reached an equally daring conclusion by 
an altogether different symbolic approach. Truth functions, they 
say, are the only propositional functions of propositions. When 
we try to assert anything but truth or falsity of p, the proposition 
degenerates into its constituents. Thus, for example, ‘A asserts 
p’ is not a function of p but of the constituents of p.) 

In this way Professor Husserl answers the possible objections to 
the principle that incomplete symbols are so determined by incom- 
plete Bedeutungen. According to his view, incomplete expressions 
correspond to incomplete Bedeutungen and incomplete acts of 
meaning and are determined by the inner structure of these. 
Within the complex expression are parts, some complete, some in- 
complete. The incomplete parts are founded (fundterten) by the 
other parts, i.e. their meaning is determined by that of the incom- 
plete parts. We can therefore apply the various part-whole laws 
of Untersuchung III to complete and incomplete symbols. We 
can say, for instance: ‘An incomplete (unselbstindiger) part of 
an incomplete part is an incomplete part of the whole’, where 
parts and wholes are symbols. Or if a is incomplete, there is a 
whole 8 which contains it, and 8 is complete. And should this 
part-whole calculus be further developed it could be applied sys- 
tematically to the parts of language so that the subject would be 
much advanced. 

In the sixth Untersuchung the apophantic logic, i.e. a logic con- 
cerned with the meaning relations rather than the object meant, is 
carried out with great rigor. But here the laws stated pertain not 
so much to the structure of language as to the corresponding acts 
of meaning. 

Before synsemantic terms are given a linguistic standing it is 
necessary to distinguish them from the non-semantic parts of 
words. Both the word-fragment ‘ dis’ and the incomplete symbol 
‘from’ are without meaning in isolation and both require com- 
pletion. They differ, according to Professor Husserl, in the kind 


16 Principia Mathematica, 2d ed. 
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of completion they require. One requires the supplement of marks 
to make it a symbol, the other demands completion by another 
symbol that it may become a complete symbol. 

The relation which a symbol a has to another symbol 8 by virtue 
of which 8 completes the meaning of a is a species of determina- 
tion. In ordinary grammar this relation, in spite of its importance, 
has no general name. ‘ Modification’ is obviously a narrower re- 
lation, for while all modifiers are synsemantic, not all synsemantic 
terms are modifiers. The importance of the general relation of 
determination is, however, made clear by the fact that the various 
kinds of modifiers have almost nothing in common except that they 
are synsemantic, i.e. that they depend for their meaning upon the 
words which they modify. 

Thus the sense in which an adjective such as ‘blue’ modifies 
a noun ‘color’, is quite different from the sense in which the ar- 
ticle ‘ the’ modifies a noun. And both of these cases of modifica- 
tion are clearly different from the sense in which a quantifier like 
* several’ modifies a noun. What these cases of modification have 
in common is the fact that the modifier is incomplete and dependent 
and ‘ founded’ by that which it modifies. The use of the word 
modifier by grammarians conceals a number of categorial relations 
which a more logical terminology would clearly display. 

But if modifiers are words which in their normal use are de- 
pendent and require determination of their meaning, all modifiers 
will be incomplete symbols. This would include articles, adjec- 
tives, adverbs. Concerning the other parts of speech, pronouns 
are of course synsemantic since they stand for other symbols and 
refer back ultimately to some introductory phrase. Verbs, con- 
junctions, prepositions, are likewise incomplete symbols since they 
express relations and so depend for significance upon the words 
which express the terms of these relations. 

Nouns alone would seem to be autosemantic. But Mr. Russell’s 
analysis reduces nouns to adjectives. The noun shows itself on 
analysis to be a predicate as much as the adjective is. Both are 
predicates of x. The case of ‘ the present king of France is bald’ 
may be taken to prove that the subject has an attributive function 
quite as much as the predicate ‘bald’. Grammarians also, per- 
suaded of the logical similarity of nouns and adjectives, often treat 
them together under the same caption, Substantives. 
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But if nouns are adjectives in disguise and adjectives are in- 
complete symbols, there seem to be no complete symbols short of 
the sentence, but only incomplete symbols depending upon other 
incomplete symbols for their meaning. 

But to this conclusion that both nouns and adjectives are in- 
complete symbols it is often objected that the subject term (noun), 
since it expresses an individual, will be a complete symbol, while 
the predicate term (adjective), since it expresses a predicate, t.e. an 
incomplete object, must be incomplete. Thus Mr. Russell, who 
holds this view, will not allow the predicate term ¢ to stand alone, 
but always writes ¢x. Again his analysis of the proposition ¢a 
shows that he regards the subject term as independent, the pred- 
icate term as dependent. Its constituents, he says, are a and ¢x 
where ¢ is not allowed to stand alone. But why, Mr. Johnson 
inquires, should these be taken as the only constituents when a 
different analysis is possible? According to Mr. Russell’s analysis, 
he says, the proposition ‘ this is hurt’ contains the two constituents 
‘this’ and ‘x is hurt’. “In my view,” he insists, “there is no 
ground whatever for preferring this analysis either to that in which 
the constituents are ‘ hurt’ and ‘ this is p’, and ‘ this is p’ and ‘x 
is hurt’.”*7 In Mr. Russell’s analysis the subject term x is made 
a complete symbol, while the predicate term is not allowed to 
stand alone. Mr. Johnson’s view is that we may as well let the 
predicate term p stand alone and make x dependent upon p. In 
this case we should express the subject term by ‘this is p’. An- 
other perfectly good analysis of the proposition ‘ this is hurt’, ac- 
cording to Mr. Johnson, would not allow either the subject or the 
predicate term to stand alone. 

Mr. Ramsey ** has also argued against the different status which 
Mr. Russell has given to the subject and predicate terms. A lan- 
guage could be constructed, he says, in which subject and predicate 
terms would be perfectly codrdinate; if one could stand alone, the 
other could. If this is true, the preference we give to the subject 
term in allowing it to stand alone is an accident of language or of 
Aristotelian metaphysics. 

We may conclude therefore that if the predicate term is an in- 
complete symbol, there is no good reason for regarding the subject 


17 W. E. Johnson, Logic, Part II, p. 74. 
18 Mind, 1925. 
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term as anything but incomplete, and similarly that if the adjective 
is incomplete, so is the noun. 

It thus seems very likely that all expressions short of the sen- 
tence must be incomplete symbols. But one exception must be 
made, namely, proper names. Proper names are distinguishable 
from sentences since they have no symbolic parts, and are certainly 
complete symbols, since they require no other symbols for the 
completion of their meaning (though as was pointed out, they 
would not have the meaning they do have if it were not for chris- 
tenings or introductory phrases). The class of complete symbols 
will then include both proper names which are always simple ex- 
pressions and sentences which are always complex. 


Proper NAMES. 


Since Mill a long controversy has ensued with regard to the 
existence and nature of proper names, i.e. non-connotative terms. 
Let us consider such proper names as ‘I’, ‘ you’, ‘here’ and 
‘now ’.’* Do they connote the qualities or parts of the objects 
they mean? If so, how can their meaning remain the same when 
these parts and qualities change? Even when the self splits, the 
word ‘I’ may be used with confidence. Moreover, proper names 
like ‘1’ can be applied without enumeration of the qualities of the 
object. Thus on waking up in the morning one need not review 
one’s qualities or look in the mirror to know that one is ‘I’. And 
the obvious explanation of this is that ‘I’ only names a self but 
does not connote its qualities. Similarly the word ‘I’ can apply 
to many selves. It alters its meaning according to the occasion, 
as do all “ essentially occasional expressions ” (Husserl), and could 
not therefore connote the qualities of each of the various selves 
it means. If ‘I’ connoted the qualities of any one self, it could 
not be applied so indifferently to others. 

Another indication of the non-connotative character of proper 
names is that, unlike other words, they cannot be defined or (ex- 
cept grammatically) classified. Proper names cannot be defined 
since, though they have meaning, they do not ‘ mean what is meant 
by’ any other expression, nor are they ‘ short’ for any other ex- 
pression. This essential peculiarity serves Mr. Johnson for a defi- 


19 Proper names according to Mr. Russell. 
31 
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nition: A proper name, he says, means what it denotes or “ factually 
indicates ”; other expressions such as ‘ descriptions’ mean some- 
thing other than what they factually indicate. For example, the 
present king of France means one thing, but factually indicates 
nothing. 

But though the proper name connotes no qualities but only 
denotes or demonstrates an object, it should not be identified (as 
Mill maintains) with an arbitrary sign like the chalk mark of the 
robbers which showed which houses were to be robbed. Professor 
Husserl in criticising Mill at this point, insists that in spite of the 
similiarities of the proper name and the robbers’ chalk mark, there 
are two important differences: First, the former may be a con- 
stituent of a sentence, the latter not. Secondly, the chalk mark and 
all signs (Anzeige) of the sort, serve to indicate the existence of 
something not presented, while the proper name presupposes exist- 
ence, 1.¢., it is simply not a name if the object it names does not 
exist and is not present to the mind. 

The fact is, however, that proper names do resemble the mere 
chalk marks in certain respects. Moreover they have the pecul- 
iarity that they cannot be understood unless we are acquainted 
at the moment with the objects they mean. Also a certain range 
of proper names vary their meaning necessarily with the occasion 
of their use. Thus, for example, whenever a sentence contains 
a word like ‘now’, that sentence means something new at each 
new moment of time. In consideration of these irregularities, 
many have fallen into a contempt for proper names. Regarding 
them as extra-logical signs, they seek to avoid their use. The 
following considerations show some of the consequences of denying 
these non-connotative terms. 

In the first place, if there are no proper names, the name of 
every object is a description, that is, a complex symbol containing 
other symbols, and these symbols which are constituents of the 
complex symbol must determine the meaning of the complex sym- 
bol, i.e. the complex symbol has no meaning unless its constituent 
symbols have meaning. But these constituent symbols, though 
they may consist of only one simple word, must nevertheless be 
complex on analysis and depend for their meaning on their con- 
stituent symbols, which again are complex and so on ad infinitum. 
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This is a vicious regress. Thus, if there are no proper names, in 
the sense of non-connotative, non-descriptive terms, there are no 
descriptions and no names at all. 

Again it might be pointed out that the denial of proper names 
would render such simple assertions as ‘ This is blue’ and ‘ That 
is an ink-well’, incredibly complex and dubious. That is, if we 
had to substitute a description for the proper name ‘this’ our 
proposition would become: The object which has such and such 
a locus in space-time is reflecting such and such light rays from 
a surface of such and such a character to the retina of such and 
such an eye, etc., etc. Here the description would have to be 
carried out completely, otherwise proper names would begin to 
appear, such as ‘my eye’. Even so it would be impossible to 
exclude proper names. 

Forgetfulness of the peculiarities of proper names leads to curi- 
ous consequences. Passing over the antinomies of Hegel and 
Bradley, let us consider two difficulties in modern logic. The first 
is concerned with the linguistic impossibility of stating a general 
rule of inference. Mr. Russell evidently believes that the difficulty 
pertains to his symbolism and thus states the rule in English. But 
here the same impossibility is evidenced. p is not the proper 
name of any proposition, but must be if the rule is to guarantee 
the truth of q. 

The same difficulty is apparent if one tries to distinguish be- 
tween ¢x and ¢a. Both expressions are variable in the same 
way, for da is not the proper name of any proposition. 

The difficulty of formulating accurately the contradictory of a 
singular proposition also shows the importance of recognizing non- 
connotative terms. According to Mr. Johnson, neither‘ S is P’ nor 
‘S is non-P’ is true when ‘S is’ is not true. Hence they are 
not contradictories. And Mr. Langford concludes that a singular 
proposition has no singular contradictory. The conclusion need 
not follow, however, since ‘S is P’ and ‘S is non-P’ (S here 
means a proper name) are only significant when ‘S is’ is true. 
When this is the case ‘ S is P’ will contradict ‘S is non-P’. When 
this is not the case, neither ‘ S is P’ nor ‘ S is non-P’ can be stated. 

The recognition of non-connotative terms would also render 
Mr. Johnson’s “ applicative principle” unobjectionable. If ‘S is 
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P’ (where S is a proper name) when S is actually presented, the 
minor premise ‘S exists’ is unnecessary and even misleading, 
Only one premise is needed. Thus, ‘ All circles are closed fig- 
ures’ yields directly: ‘ This is a closed figure.’ But such an in- 
ference is only permissible when the subject term ‘this’ is a 
proper name. 

Once it is admitted that there are proper names in J. S. Mill’s 
sense and that proper names are complete symbols, it will be pos- 
sible to answer a certain objection to the above theory that sen- 
tences and proper names are the only complete symbols. It might 
be objected for example, that ‘ red’ and ‘ house’ are certainly not 
without meaning in isolation and consequently cannot be termed 
incomplete symbols. The answer is that ‘red’ and ‘house’ in 
isolation serve as proper names of universals whereas in sen- 
tences they appear with an attributive function. It is this at- 
tributive function which makes ‘ blue’ incomplete when it occurs 
in a sentence, and it is the absence of it which makes ‘ blue’ a 
complete symbol out of the sentence. 

These cases show the importance of admitting the existence and 
peculiarities of proper, i.e. non-connotative, terms. If these non- 
connotative terms are admitted to exist, the class of complete 


symbols will include not only sentences but proper names. 
V. J. McGItt. 
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BEAUTY AND THE GOOD. 


NE of the persistent problems of A¢sthetics, since the time 

of Plato, has been, and still is, that concerning the relation 
of beauty to the good. At present, those who write on the sub- 
ject tend to emphasize the distinctions between the two. These 
accounts have value in that they are necessary to make clear and 
distinct the notion of the beautiful; for, to understand beauty, 
one must know what it is not in order to comprehend more ade- 
quately what it is. One is especially impressed with the present 
need for demonstrating the differences between the zsthetic and 
the ethical realms when one recalls certain nineteenth century 
views on the subject, in which the exposition of the nature of 
the beautiful is obscured by moralistic considerations. But, un- 
less more attention? is paid to the likenesses between beauty and 
the good, we shall fall into an error against which Bacon wisely 
inveighed, we shall be guilty of blinding our insight into the prob- 
lem by an idol of the cave, and our present discussions will prove 
too one-sided. 

It seems quite fitting to turn to Plato in considering this problem 
of the similarities between the beautiful and the good, since, for 
some thinkers, the emphasis on the distinctions between the two 
has been made necessary because of the existence of the Platonic 
theory of beauty, which they have designated as a moralistic 

1I have in mind such accounts as those of J. C. Moffat in his 4 sthetics 
and A. J. Symington in his The Beauty in Nature, Art, and Life. The copy 
of this latter work which came to my hand was formerly the property of one 
of our literary writers, and I am wondering whether her writings would not 
have had greater artistic merit, if she had not herself possessed the view ex- 
pressed therein with regard to the relation of beauty to the good. Even 
Schiller regarded the zxsthetic state as “ most productive in relation to know- 
ledge and morality ” (4sthetical Letters, XXII). These men quite lost sight of 
Hegel’s explicit demonstration of the reason why, from an zsthetic point of view, 
art should not be limited by a moralistic purpose. 

21 am not unmindful of Mr. Carritt’s scholarly account of the relation of art 
to morality, nor of Professor Parker’s suggestive chapter on the subject, nor of H. 


N. Day’s demonstration, in his Science of Aisthetics, of the point that beauty 
and the good are alike in that the Idea is an essential element in each. 
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theory. According to these thinkers, Plato holds that beauty has 
value only in so far as it promotes among men ‘ right conduct and 
true thinking’. The latter of these two considerations, they be- 
lieve, was secondary in Plato’s thought. More important did it 
seem to him to educate the youth through selected works of art, 
in such a way that they would be virtuous. Any student of Plato 
will readily recall important passages which support such a view. 
But the question still persists as to whether, when we have branded 
Plato’s theory of the beautiful as a moralistic theory, we have 
done full justice to his insight into the nature of the beautiful. 
Does he ascribe only an extrinsic value to beauty? Has beauty, 
for him, no raison d’étre except in so far as it conduces to mo- 
rality and clear thinking? This is the first point for us to settle. 
When that is done, if we conclude that he regarded beauty and 
the good as codrdinate concepts we may well investigate his 
thought further in order to determine whether he contributes any- 
thing toward an understanding of the similarities between the 
beautiful and the good. 

In striving to reach a conclusion with regard to the first point— 
the problem as to whether, in Plato’s thought, beauty has any 
intrinsic value, or is simply a means to an end beyond itself— 
there are certain passages to be considered. Plato makes a rhe- 
torical statement to the effect that the end of music is the love 
of beauty.* That is, music has an intrinsic value. Again, two 
of the three counts against poetry and painting are objections 
made from the zsthetic point of view rather than from the mo- 
ralistic point of view. The first is that the creations of the poets 
which he finds unsatisfactory have an inferior degree of truth.‘ 
This is an important consideration for Plato, apparently, as we 
find the idea reiterated in various ways. It occurs earlier in the 
Republic when he is prescribing the subject-matter that should 
be presented to children for their earliest education. He ob- 
jects to certain of the writings of Homer and the other poets on 
the ground that they have erroneously represented the natures 
of the gods and heroes. He finds that poets and story-tellers are 
guilty of making the gravest misstatements when they tell us that 


3 Cf. Rep. 403, tr. Jowett. 
4 Rep. 605. 
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wicked men are often happy and good men are miserable. He 
says that “the real artist . . . would be interested in realities and 
not in imitations.”* Now this aim of the rea! artist to represent 
things as they really are is regarded by some as an esthetic aim. 
Names of zstheticians and artists who hold such a view will at 
once come to mind. Thus Hegel, Guyau, Rodin, Burns and the 
expressionists entertain a similar theory. On this view, the reason 


for loving 
First when we see painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see 


is that the artist gives his own insight and thus helps others to the 
correct view. If we accept this conception, Plato is justified in 
excluding from his ideal state such works of art as do not fulfill 
the true mission of the artist. 

The second count against the poetry that Plato would exclude 
from his republic is that it appeals only to the feelings and impairs 
the reason.* He disapproves of the epic poetry and also of the 
drama in which the characters or actors exercise no restraint over 
their emotions. In real life courageous men control the expression 
of feeling. On this point he is at one with Gordon Craig, who 
finds nothing artistic in the portrayal of the weaknesses of human 
nature. The real ‘ art of the theatre’ is something other than that 
which appeals to feeling alone. Furthermore, such art is defective 
in that it does not arouse the zxsthetic experience, unless Clive 
Bell’s conception is correct,—unless the zxsthetic experience is 
merely a state of ecstacy. But, if the whole mental life is in- 
volved in the zsthetic experience, then the poem or the drama 
which does not stimulate the mental life in its three aspects, which 
appeals only to feeling, has not zsthetic worth, is not beautiful. 
Thus two of the counts against art are made from the esthetic 
point of view. 

On the other hand, the heaviest count Plato urges against poetry 
—its “ power of harming even the good ”—is obviously an ethical 
criticism. Yet it should be remembered that the attack on poetry 
is directed from the point of view of a founder of an ideal state 
and not from that of an esthetician. It may, of course, be urged 


5 Rep. 590. 
* Rep. 605. 
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that Plato should have remained at the point of view of the zsthe- 
tician and should have sought some value in the beautiful per se. 
He does proceed to ask that poetry justify itself on moralistic 
grounds if it is to be allowed to remain in the state. But an ex- 
amination of the section in which he discusses his heaviest count 
against poetry * shows that, even here, his considerations are not 
entirely moralistic. The ‘harm to the good’ is the appeal to the 
emotions. Thus, in tragedy, the actor and the spectator give way 
to unseemly lamentations ; in comedy, what raises a laugh is coun- 
tenanced. But Plato, who is “inspired by that love of poetry 
which the education of noble States has implanted . . . , would 
have her appear at her best and truest.”* In other words, that 
poetry which appeals only to the irrational nature is not beautiful 
poetry. This test is an exsthetic and not a moralistic one. He 
' might have made still another point in this section of his polemic 
against poetry. He might have shown that immoral art, even from 
the zxsthetic point of view, is quite inferior. Such, at least, is 
Guyau’s theory, a theory based on the recognition of the fact that 
“l'art vit . . . par les sentiments mémes dont vit la société, par 
ceux qui sont sympathiques et généreux.” ° 

So far, we have been considering the charge that Plato judges 
beauty from the moralistic point of view in that he thinks only 
of its value in promoting right conduct.‘® We have shown that 

7 Rep. 605-608. It might well be noted that Plato shows a conception of 
the function of music similar to Burns’s view of the function of songs in 
moulding a people’s national life. Plato states that “strains of music are 
our laws” (Laws 799). 

8 Rep. 608. 

® Problémes de lesthétique contemporaine, p. 52. Cf. also L’Art au point 
de vue sociologique, pp. 381 ff. 

10 We have already noted (above p. 481) the objection that, since Plato 
believes that the beautiful should dispose mankind to clear thinking, he fails, 
in this connection also, to appreciate the intrinsic worth of the beautiful. We 
should examine this charge too, since it bears on the question as to his ability 
to appreciate the beautiful, even though it has no bearing on his so-called 
moralistic theory of beauty. It will be remembered that he says, “Let our 
artists rather be those who are gifted to discern the true nature of beauty . . .; 
then will our youth dwell in a land of health . . . and beauty . . . will meet 
the sense like a breeze, and insensibly draw the soul even in childhood into 
harmony with the beauty of reason” (Rep. 401). In other words, the zsthetic 
education was not simply for preparing the guardian for later acquisition of 
knowledge that would be necessary for the execution of public affairs. The 
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he suggests other considerations in his indictment of poetry. He 
objects to those poets who do not represent things as they are 
and he protests against the art that appeals only to feeling. We 
have now to note a further reason that has been given for re- 
garding his theory of beauty as a moralistic theory. It has 
been said that he attempts to identify the good and the beautiful 
in order to give man a good that has visible embodiment, in order 
to lend ‘ positive content to the good’. In other words, his at- 
tempt to identify the two has an ethical purpose. The problem 
for us to consider is whether he does ultimately attempt such 
identification. There are, it is true, passages to support such a 
view. Thus, in the Symposium, Socrates, at the beginning of his 
own discourse on love, asks Agathon, “Is not the good also the 
beautiful?”’ But the chief point in this preliminary discussion 
with Agathon is to show that Socrates does not feel inclined to 
praise love as did Agathon, and to show why. Consequently, we 
may justly assume that the statement quoted does not necessarily 
represent Plato’s own theory with regard to the relation between 
beauty and goodness. Socrates, in trying to make a certain point, 
here, as in other dialogues, states a somewhat current and un- 
examined view, a view to which Agathon readily accedes. Fur- 
thermore, in the main part of his exposition of the nature of love, 
Socrates does state that the beautiful is absolute, separate, simple, 
and everlasting. In the Hippias Major, Socrates reluctantly de- 
nies that the beautiful is the good. 

The main reason for questioning the assumption that Plato 
ultimately desires to identify the good and the beautiful is found 
in a theory alluded to in the ‘last paragraph—his theory of 
knowledge that gave power was not the only type that the guardian should 
acquire—pragmatic sophists to the contrary. The guardian should appreciate 
also the beauty of reason. Such a point is quite different from the view that 
beauty exists to promote true thinking. And such a point is one that we 
need to heed at the present time when some programs of vocational training 
are too narrow to introduce the students to the beauty of reason. They would 
shape the student’s mind to a narrow type of thinking that has, as its end, the 
solving of a particular class of problems, little related to the larger business 
of life. Plato made no such mistake. His insight into the beauty of’ réason 
led him to shape an educational program that would aid the youth to realizé 


that knowledge has an esthetic, as well as a pragmatic, value. He under- 
stood that “ without a vision, the people perish.” 
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absolute beauty. We shall now proceed to a more detailed ex- 
amination of that theory, for it has had great influence in stim- 
ulating the creation of works of art.* Just as Plato was too 
Greek to hold merely an ascetic theory of the goal of human en- 
deavor, so he was too much imbued with the Greek spirit to deny 
to beauty an existence in its own right. Again and again we find 
references to absolute beauty as distinct from all other absolutes 
and, therefore, as distinct from absolute good.** We are told 
that the most desirable life for man is that spent in the contempla- 
tion of absolute beauty. Thus we conclude that he conceives 
of absolute beauty as existing apart from the good and as some- 
thing not to be confounded with the good. And we find the view 
expressed that objects are beautiful, not because they are images 
of the good—as one imbued with the moralistic point of view 
would be expected to say—but because they partake of beauty.” 

Having concluded ** that the designation of Plato’s theory of 
beauty as moralistic does not do full justice to various points in 
his discussions of the value of beauty and of absolute beauty, we 
are now ready to find out whether he has anything to contribute 
to our understanding of the similarities between beauty and the 
good. We know at once that Plato thinks they have much in 
common when he says that they are related as “twin sisters.” 
But our aim is to arrive at a more detailed notion of his view. 
A first likeness to note is that he thinks of each in turn as the 
cause of the other. Thus, in the Philebus, we are told that beauty 
is a cause of the good life, and, in the Symposium, Socrates avers 
that one who has held converse with true beauty will produce 
creations of virtue.** On the other hand, in the Republic, the 
good is represented as the universal author of all things beautiful; 
hence, he who would become musical must know the essential 
forms of the virtues. Ruskin is at one with Plato on this point. 
He holds that one of the functions of art is perfecting the ethical 

11 Cf. J. Adam, The Vitality of Platonism, p. 4. 

12 Cf. Phado 65, 78, 100; Symp. 211; Phedr. 249, 250; Rep. 476, 507. 

13 Cf. Phedo 100. 

14 My only apology for discussing, in such detail, the question as to whether 
Plato’s theory of beauty is moralistic, is that such a view is so widely held 
that any other conclusion would seem inadequate and dogmatic were not the 


bases of that conclusion given. 
15 Symp. 212; Phil. 65. 
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state of man; whereas, on the other hand, “ you must be good 
men before you can either paint or sing, and then the color and 
sound will complete in you all that is best.”** He believes that 
the excellence of the poetry of Virgil and Pope is due to the moral 
elements of their minds. He admits that strong masters have 
had deep faults of character but he thinks that these faults show 
in their art. Such a view is quite the reverse of that entertained 
by Mr. Russell, who seems to have the notion that viciousness 
and licentiousness are essential to create the best type of art. If 
one finds any truth in the thought of Plato and Ruskin, one can- 
not maintain that there are Miltons who are mute and inglorious 
because they live the lives of good citizens and do not submit to 
the control of the lower impulses. If one agrees with Plato that 
music and the dance have arisen from an innate tendency to ex- 
press oneself—and such a view suggests, in a general way, Hirn’s 
theory of the origin of art—and if one endorses Plato’s notion 
that rejoicing finds fitting expression in music, he will conclude 
that the virtuous soul, which is harmonious, well-ordered, at peace 
with itself and all the world, will find it the most natural thing 
in the world to express its inherent harmony in an artistic way. 

As a corollary to the thought that beauty is a cause of the good 
we have the statement of Mr. Santayana that art softens and dig- 
nifies things in life which, untouched by art, would remain moral 
evils.*7 Art can treat even repellent subjects which “ life thrusts 
before us.” Art depicts these subjects because life has imposed 
them on us and art treats them objectively and so takes the sting 
from them. Mr. Santayana, however, would surely agree with 
Haweis that, in attempting to relieve pain, the best art does not 
dwell on the morbid and diseased elements in life and attempt to 
glorify them. 

A second likeness that Plato notes between the good and the 
beautiful is that each possesses certain qualities which the other 
also has. Thus, he tells us that the virtue of each thing is 
dependent on its order and arrangement.** The virtuous soul is 
the harmonious soul. There must be proportion, symmetry, and 

16 Lectures on Art, § 68; cf. § 66. 

17 Sense of Beauty, pp. 221 f. 


18 Gorg. 506, Phil. 64. For his thought that these qualities must be in the 
beautiful cf. Gorg. 504. 
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measure in the good. These qualities must also obtain in an object 
if it is beautiful. Such an idea as this Platonic one has prevailed 
rather generally in the thought of writers on the philosophy of 
the beautiful. Thus Aristotle, in the Poetics, speaks of the fact 
that the beautiful consists in magnitude and order, and the key- 
note of his ethical theory is that the good life is the harmonious, 
moderate, well-ordered life. Auguste Comte, also, asserts that 
magnitude and order are first attributes of beauty. According to 
Schiller, the demand of “ the purified, esthetic soul” is for that 
which “ shapes itself with ease and harmony”; that which has 
moderation and dignity.** He implies that these qualities exist 
also in the moral soul. Guyau’s discussion of the qualities of 
beautiful movement and the moral aspect of these qualities em- 
phasizes, in the main, a similar point. One will, at this point, 
call to mind artists and zxstheticians who do not agree that beauty 
needs to possess any of these qualities. Thus, symmetry has been 
regarded as simply a fundamental condition of equilibrium and, 
consequently, not an zsthetic category.*° The thought is that it 
exists as a quality in objects which is necessary from a utilitarian 
point of view rather than from an esthetic one. But, if there 
is any value in Clay’s theory of the origin of the sense of beauty, 
then even equilibrium may have esthetic worth. 

Since Plato holds that order, symmetry, harmony and proportion 
are essential attributes of the beautiful, it follows quite naturally 
that he believes that law should obtain in art forms, just as he 
finds it essential to the good life. In fact, on this latter point, 
it will be remembered that he believes that the degeneracy of a 
state comes about through the failure of the persons in the state 
to understand the laws of their own nature. Here, also, objections 
made to the view that art forms should conform to law occur to 
us. The main objection is that rules in art production hinder origi- 
nality. Verse, for example, must be free. The artist must be 
allowed to express himself without restraint. It seems to be for- 
gotten, however, that the very demand to be released from the 
restrictions of laws in art is, in itself, a severe restraint. It is a 
restraint that has not the saving grace of being suggestive. It is 


19 Cf. Aisthetical Essays, pp. 122 f. 
20 Cf. J. P. Durand, Nouvelles recherches sur l’esthétique et la morale, p. 72. 
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a mere illusion of freedom. Schiller, with clearer insight into the 
nature of art, shows that “ freedom, in which they very properly 
place the essence of beauty, is not lawlessness, but harmony of 
laws; not caprice, but the highest internal necessity.”** The re- 
searches of Adolfo Best-Maugard have led him to believe that the 
natural laws of the universe rule our arts.** He thinks that the 
laws of nature have suggested certain fundamental designs that 
obtain in the art of the primitives as well as in that of civilized 
peoples. 

Up to this point, in our comparison of beauty and the good, 
we have attempted to indicate the more important aspects of Plato’s 
view. To these we have added similar and contrasting views that 
have been held since his time. There is, of course, more to 
be said with regard to his theory. We might, for example, 
dwell on his thought that the good has an esthetic aspect. 
Because of certain Puritanical notions that have been entertained 
throughout the ages with regard to the beautiful—in spite of the 
Scriptural reference to the ‘ beauty of holiness "—this point made 
by Plato is a valuable one to note. The thought that the good 
itself partakes of surpassing beauty was a notion dear to the heart 
of the great Greek thinker. It seems better, however, to omit 
the minor points of the Platonic theory and to note in detail im- 
portant views of other thinkers concerning the similarity between 
beauty and the good. 

One of these points is that any real work of art is as much a 
moral achievement as any good act. Such a conception was for- 
eign to Plato’s thought, since he regarded poems as the result 
of inspiration and the poet as a mere medium through whom the 
divine frenzy expressed itself. The artist, it is true, has inspira- 
tion; but the work of art itself is, as Croce points out, the result 
of voluntary activity. One of our great tenors was heard to say, 
when responding to a third encore, “ Hard work is not easy.” 
Ruskin states that the greatest men are proud of fine, technical 
work. He tells the story of Raphael’s drawing figures to send to 
‘sein Hand zu weisen.” He was not so elated 


‘ 


Diirer in order 
over the beauty of expression as over the mere execution.** Rus- 
21 £#sthetical Letters, letter XVIII. . 


22 Cf. A Method for Creative Design, p. 160. 
23 Lectures on Art, § 74. 
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kin holds that inferior artists seek some excuse for their superficial 
work. The real artist, as Whistler shows, paints with his life’s 
blood. He needs a strong determination to embody his vision in 
communicable form. The carrying of that task to completion is 
indeed a moral achievement. A recent writer on art has adapted 
Browning’s line to the explication of the point that the failure to 
portray one’s artistic insight is a moral failure. The failure of 
the artist is that of “the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.” 

A further point to note is that both the beautiful and the good 
have intrinsic and timeless values. The good life is that which 
furthers intrinsic values for society. The real work of art is 
that which preserves deathless values of rhythm and harmony. 
In this sense is it true that art is the universal language and speaks 
to all peoples in all ages. The artist who expresses in his work 
the eternal values will, at some time, arrive as truly as Browning 
did; “it matters not what time what circuit first.” Certain ex- 
pressionistic and realistic artists lose sight of these values in the 
beautiful. Consequently, there is something in the view that 
realistic art is not actuated by the desire of art for art’s sake, 
as its defenders would have us believe. As Guyau states,** modern 
writers study monstrosities for three reasons: scientific interest, 
the arousing of emotion, the success of scandal that attaches to 
such subjects. The scientific interest in monstrosities is in line 
with the increasing importance that modern physiology and modern 
psychology attach to the study of morbid states. Professor Parker 
has made a different point in connection with the scientific interest 
of the art lover. He thinks that nothing human should be foreign 
to us. Consequently, it is better to make the acquaintance of evil 
through artistic portrayals of it than through actual experience. 
Guyau, however, holds that even art which depicts immoral facts 
has a tendency to keep man under the empire of his inclinations ata- 
viques. As for the excitation of emotion, Guyau claims that the 
appeal of realistic art is to the elementary, primitive, instinctive 
passions, for they can be aroused more easily. But such art is a 
means of retarding civilization and keeping us in a state of bar- 
barism. The art, therefore, that makes us sympathize with neu- 
rotics and delinquents is defective. Among the grave faults of 


24L’Art au point de vue sociologique, pp. 379-384. 
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our modern literature is that of peopling the world of the reader 
with undesirable characters and with those who weep when they 
should be joyous. Such is Guyau’s indictment of realistic art. 
Real art, on the other hand, preserves values that are relatively 
permanent. 

Most important of the similarities between the realms of the 
beautiful and the good is the fact that to see beauty and to see 
goodness one must strive to see life steadily and to see it whole. 
Hegel believes that the antithesis between the temporal and the 
moral world may be overcome when one has more adequate in- 
sight into what constitutes that antithesis. Furthermore, artistic 
beauty reduces to unity the contradiction between abstract mind 
and nature. Consequently, the highest standpoint for art and for 
morals resolves that antithesis. Art accomplishes this by revealing 
the truth in the form of sensuous, artistic shape. The artist who 
represents only subjective states is creating what is abstract and 
meaningless. We would conclude that, according to Hegel, the 
artist, like the moral man, must find his place as a member of 
the whole and portray the truth as he perceives it. Schiller looks 
on beauty as a means of leading man to the absolute, of sweeping 
him out of time. Ruskin bemoans the lack of wholeness in mod- 
ern life. Guyau believes that the artist’s standpoint must be the 
objective one. To negate egocentricity, the artist, as well as the 
good man, must seek that which will not perish: The real esthetic 
emotion, Guyau tells us, unites the individual life with a life that 
is larger and more universal. Dean Sperry asserts that the test 
of real art is whether it gives “ hints of the whole of life” and 
“clues to that wholeness.” Such clues did Beethoven give Sidney 
Lanier, who found the great musician to be “ Sole Hymner of 
the whole of life.” Consequently, of his music, Lanier could say: 


I know not how, I care not why,— 
Thy music sets my world at ease, 

And melts my passion’s mortal cry 
In satisfying symphonies. 

Those who are at variance with the more significant points made 
by Plato and these other men in their comparison of beauty and 
the good, seem to forget that it is with the whole self that we 
appreciate the beautiful. Perhaps one of the greatest needs of 
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our present day is for another Plato to restore to some artists the 
“lost sentiment of the true unity of our being.” The lack of this 
sentiment has resulted in the creation of mere skeletons of the 
beautiful, rather than realities. We need again to catch the vision 
of “a wondrous beauty . . . absolute, separate, and everlasting, 
. . a divine beauty, pure and clear and unalloyed.” 
Marjorie S. Harris. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE THAT IS IN INSTINCT. 


N my article on “ The Directive Power ”,* wherein I was striv- 

ing to indicate some of the implications arising for philosophy 
from the vastly extended new bases of fact concerning evolution,’ 
the element of directivity was of course emphasized. Maeter- 
linck’s wonder at “the occult and provident government” of the 
complex white ant communities, and Sir Arthur Keith’s at that 
of the still more complex human embryological process, were in- 
stanced. Directivity, it was maintained, implies the pursuit of a 
conscious element—that of affective feeling. But another con- 
scious element, the perceptual, was also implied in the means used, 
especially in the mechanisms of Attention. Of the latter of these 
two primitive ‘I knows’, a great branch is what I preferred to 
call “ The knowledge that is in Instinct ”,—in place of ‘ instinctive 
knowledge’ or any such indefinite term. And I meant Instinct 
in the largest sense, including habits, functions, reflexes, tropes, 
and the other gradations in the chain of living action. I said, 
moreover, concerning the mechanisms of Attention through which 
I hold our knowledge to have been organized, that ‘intent’ has 
an ancient hereditary genesis and was slowly built up, through 
reflexes and tropes, from commencements of which the external 
concomitants were electro-magnetic. It is this new hereditary 
history of man’s consciousness which affords the greatest of the 
bases for new thinking. 

What then are the ultimate components of this knowledge, and 
also of the process whereby they have been concentrated and or- 
ganized? I can only try to sketch my answer. 

Let us take some examples. 

“ Some years ago,” says a competent observer, “I and a friend 
were exploring the beaver swamp at the mouth of a woodland 
river. We had lifted our canoe over the entrance dam and spent 
some time paddling about the central lake formed by this, and 

1This Review, November, 1928. 


2By a slip, I attributed the term ‘emergent’ to W. K. Clifford, instead 
of G. H. Lewes. 
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pushing up side channels and into beaver ‘streets’ cut through 
the matted marshweeds where the round-domed houses were. In 
one place at the upper edge of the swamp, we came to the mouth 
of a stream about six or eight feet wide. The beavers had at- 
tempted to dam this. Instead of using their regular method of 
building with cross-logs, sticks, and plastered mud, they had here 
done something entirely different: they had felled a large tree 
by cutting its roots all around, about four or five feet from the 
trunk. In doing this they had so directed their labor that the 
tree had fallen lengthways into the stream, with its upstanding 
‘plate’ of roots forming a complete dam across it. I examined 
the ends of many of the roots to see if I could be mistaken, and 
whether the tree had not fallen naturally. There were tooth 
marks on them all. The tree was much too large a one to have 
been dragged into position after it had been felled. Careful plan- 
ning of the whole work must have been done beforehand.” 

Take next a knowledge of high perfection, intricacy, and total 
independence of human conscious will, described by W. B. Cannon, 
Professor of Physiology at Harvard.’ It is not less striking than 
the embryological process, to which it is related: 


If we think for a moment that we are composed of most complex and 
delicately poised materials, that agencies are at work at all times to break 
them down, that only a momentary check in the flow of oxygen to cells in 
the brain results in profound disturbances of their action, that when the in- 
tricate processes of the living creature cease, disintegration almost immediately 
sets in—when we carefully consider these familiar facts, the astounding 
marvel of the stability of the organism begins to dawn upon us... . If the 
water supply is short, the salivary glands fail to keep the throat moist and a 
disagreeable sensation, thirst, consequently arises,—so insistent, so imperious 
and compelling that men will fight to quench it. Soon after water is taken, 
the salivary glands start their service again. . . . Another illustration is seea 
in the control of blood sugar. The normal level is about 100 mg. per 100 cc. 
of blood. If it rises above 170 mg. per cent., sugar is lost through the kidneys: 
if it falls to about 45 mg. per cent., convulsions occur. The importance of 
keeping the variations of this sugar percentage within bounds is obvious. 
How is that managed? If the level rises, as it does when carbohydrate food 
is eaten in abundance, the vagus nerves are stimulated, according to present 
evidence, and the islands of Lagerhans secrete into the blood stream their 
product insulin, which causes the extra sugar to be stored or more rapidly 
utilized. Thus the height to which the level rises is limited. If on the other 
hand, the percentage falls, at a critical point when there are about 70 mg. 


8 The New England Journal of Medicine for September, 1928. 
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per cent., the sympathetic nerves are stimulated, and these nerves, in codpera- 
tion with the adrenal glands, liberate sugar from the liver. If this does not 
suffice to protect against the danger of a too low sugar content in the blood, 
the convulsion which ensues as the sugar level drops is accompanied by a 
maximal stimulation of the liver cells to discharge glucose. In this way the 
organism automatically restricts the range over which the percentage of sugar 
in the blood may shift. ... . One more analogous instance we find in the 
stability of the body temperature. Another is that wherein protein is laid by 
in the liver and released in starvation. . . . Fat storage in adipose tissue is 
called forth too in times of need. . . . The calcium of the blood is managed 
in a similar way. It is stored in the minute spicules and trabecule of the 
long bones. It appears that the parathyroid gland system, and possibly the 
thyroid also, are involved in the control of the calcium percentage of the 
blood and that usually it is kept at about 10 mg. per cent. (Half or double 
this amount would be dangerous.) So with stores of salts and water in the 
blood. Other matters, such as the oxygen supply and the development of 
acid substances are regulated by modifying the rate at which certain con- 
tinuous processes are going on. 

Note that there are no processes which we manage ourselves. They are 


automatic adjustments. . . . Analogous are the material defences of the body 
against external dangers. . . . The very process of repair of internal organs 
is remarkable. . . . All these intricate and marvellous responses to disturbances 


by external agencies follow in a natural and ingrained order, without pre- 
liminary instruction or discipline, as an exhibit of the inborn ‘ Wisdom of 
the body ’. 


Deep thought has been given to a principal aspect of the subject 
by Professor Ugo Lombroso in a review entitled “ Codrdinazione 
Chimica e codrdinazione nervosa.” * 


During two decades the conception that the nervous system is the reg- 
ulator and harmonizer of all the vital operations remained undisputed. In 
our days, on the contrary, a series of phenomena belonging to the life called 
vegetative are subtracted from the nerve domination, thus limiting the operation 
of the nervous system to the processes of the life of relation. Under this 
new conception many physiological phenomena,—for example, the determination 
of the pancreatic and intestinal secretions, the development of the mammary 
gland, etc.—phenomena whose characteristic is to be unperceived by our con- 
sciousness and withdrawn from our will, are determined and directed, not 
by the nervous system, but by chemical stimulants. That is to say, that such 
and such a glandular apparatus enters into action following excitation by a 
definite chemical substance, acting directly on the glandular epithelium; this 
substance being produced by the activity of a distant tissue and carried to 
the gland by the circulation of the blood. This theory, known as “ chemical 
coérdination,” acting by means of hormones (stimulants) is opposed to “ nervous 
coérdination,” which is exercised by means of reflexes. Such a conception 
does not seem to accord with our anatomical knowledge: in fact these organs 
themselves are richly provided with a complicated nervous system; which 


4 Scientia, Vol. I, no. X, 1928. 
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having no other office than to direct and codrdinate the functions of organs 
to which it is joined, its presence is already an argument in favor of its directive 
action. 

Leaving aside all a priori objections to this doctrine; considering the 
experimental arguments on which it is based, and particularly what concerns 
the determination of the external pancreatic secretion, concerning which the 
doctrine of chemical coédrdination has been formulated: the exact knowledge 
of the modes of production of the external pancreatic secretion is due to 
Pavlow and his school, who employed the technique of conducting to the skin 
of the abdomen the segment of the duodenum where the principal canal of 
the pancreas joins it (whereas formerly a tube leading to the exterior was 
introduced into this canal). Thus it was established that the pancreatic secre- 
tion develops according to fixed laws, in relation to the quantity and quality 
of the food, which on its side so acts as to determine the secretion of hydro- 
chloric acid, to the passage of which into the duodenum the pancreatic secretion 
corresponds. The secretion was so great as to weigh against the theory of 
simple chemical stimulation by hormones. 


Later they found that in the vagus nerve there are both secreting 
fibers and fibers inhibiting secretion, the latter prevailing—making 
the question very difficult. Then it was established that the in- 
troduction of hydrochloric acid in the duodenum determined a 
secretion of pancreatic juice, but this was considered due to a 
nervous reflex. 

Ultimately Bayliss and Starling made researches to check up on 
these experiments, by cutting off the nerve connections: the result 
was a still greater flow of pancreatic juice. Moreover they ob- 
tained from the duodenal mucus a substance (secretine) which 
being injected produced a profuse flow of pancreatic juice. This 
seemed to settle the question in favor of the chemical argument. 
Other experiments seemed to afford some points in favor of the 
nerve argument. 

Another consideration favoring the hormone idea concerns the 
mammary glands and secretion of milk. Among the experiments 
here were those with ‘ Siamese twins’, natural and artificial (in 
rats). The results were again indecisive. 

Lombroso, while inclining personally to the nerve argument, 
regards the whole matter dispassionately as one in which Nature 
seems to mock us by its complexities and mysteries. Yet how 
can blind forces, either chemical or nervous, skilfully direct? And 
what does he mean by the mocking ‘ Nature’? My view is that 
neither the nerves nor the hormones determine the control, but 
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that it is one out of the world-full of cases where the Directive 
Power uses one or both indifferently in order to accomplish its 
purposes; and that they both illustrate a hidden knowledge. 

We may now try to analyze and comment on the nature and 
origin of the ‘knowledge’ exposed in these examples. Its evo- 
lutionary history is so intertwined with that of directivity that to 
some it might appear unnecessary to separate them. Yet it must 
be remembered that the whole school of Behaviorists—and many 
others,—contend that no consciousness or knowledge whatever 
is a necessary part of the process,—and in so saying they even 
overlook that widest of life processes, Evolution. Their conten- 
tion is of course that everything can be explained satisfactorily 
by the chain of physical causation, and is absolutely automatic. 
Jacques Loeb spent his entire arduous career in proving by the 
most ingenious experiments that the chain of physical causation 
is complete in all living processes. In doing so he accomplished 
an unquestionably useful work. For it is true that the com- 
pleteness of the chain of physical phenomena is absolute; some 
day we shall wonder how we ever came to question it. The proofs 
seem unanswerable that no living substance in action ever failed 
to display a complete chain of physical phenomena, or ever escaped 
any of the laws of chemistry or physics. Loeb and his congeners 
have however inferred that in establishing the completeness of 
the physical chain they have succeeded in excluding the chain of 
directive phenomena,—quite a different proposition. Directivity, 
implying consciousness and the application of knowledge to action, 
is a universal element of living action, causing outcomes which 
are characteristic of (terrestrial) life from its beginning. But to 
understand this calls for a large revision of our homocentric and 
individual views of consciousness. We must recognize as real 
the consciousness diffused through the functional cells and tissues 
of the human body, that which attends the behavior of ants and 
bees, that which rebuilds the torn echinoderm, that which overleaps 
the bounds of races and untold ages in the march of Evolution. 
By the knowledge in Instinct, I do not stop here to say how far 
or in what way that knowledge and its reasonings are clearly 
present to the individual animal in whom it is manifested, or in 
what exact regards it can be compared to the same operations in 
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man, or in the thoughts of that rare anomaly the trained self- 
conscious psychologist. But it is evident that it has reference 
to consciousness related to ordinary human thinking and is based 
on what we recognize for ourselves as knowledge. The fact that 
the beaver is born an adaptive engineer does not make of him a 
mere machine any more than a human engineer born with an in- | 
herited genius for mechanics is a mere machine. William M. | 
Wheeler maintains* that “ We observe in wasps a high degree 
of modifiability of behavior and an extraordinary development of 
memory.” Elsewhere * he says ironically “I have just committed 
the unpardonable sin of humanizing the wasp.” 

The elements of the beaver’s knowledge resemble those of the 
human engineer in that (a) they display acquaintance with the 
properties of streams, ponds, ice and trees, and skill in tree-felling, 
construction of dams, high and low, construction of storied dwell- 
ings with underwater porches, provision of foodstores, and com- 
munal codperation; and (b) ingenuity of application to varying 
circumstances. 

The outstanding differences are only: 

(a) The beaver’s operations are comparatively simple (although 
beyond the unaided thought of an uneducated man) ; 

(b) They are limited to a small range of life; 

(c) The capacity appears very early in life. 

The examples of ‘the wisdom of the body’ and the work of 
the endocrines, carry us into what at first sight seems a different 
world. We now ask more seriously whether consciousness can 
have any part in it. Our old stock ideas of psychology are even 
shocked by such a suggestion: chemicals and nerve reflexes are 
not what we have been taught to look to for evidences of psychic 
phenomena. Here we must adapt ourselves to a new psychology, 
that of an Outer Consciousness, and use new methods of scrutiny. 
The first thing to admit is that ‘the wisdom of the body’ has 
reference to facts of consciousness, is aimed at them, and without 
them has no meaning. We must seek to find where and what this 
consciousness is—which certainly is not the focussed consciousness 
of our older psychology—and to judge of it by itself and not by 













6 Social Life among the Insects, p. 45. 
6 Ibid., p. 57. 
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the latter. It is no more mysterious than the subconscious: but 
it has to be another concept and a very much wider one, and to 
include the subconscious; for the field of the latter is the hidden 
mind of the individual, but the whole facts lead far beyond the 
individual. 

We have mentioned the beaver. When the thinking of the 
body is aiming to maintain and restore the health-equilibrium of 
a human structure, it has got far beyond the scope of the beaver, 
just as the beaver takes us far beyond the scope of the human 
individual consciousness. It is dealing with, and appealing to, a 
form of consciousness approaching cosmic scope, as the instinct 
of the beaver refers to one of limited hereditary scope. 

The former inspires the whole movement of evolution of ter- 
restrial life from its beginning. Indeed, no fact of consciousness 
can be entirely interpreted without it. 

No merely automatic or other unconscious process will explain 
the work of the endocrines and the other equilibrating adjustments 
of the body. Not only are they marked by a striking directivity 
and aimed at specific conscious results, but they and these take 
their genetic rise at such primitive stages in the history of life 
that we are set face to face with the earliest conscious scenes of 
our evolution. What was our sentiency when the ancient sea 
salts first became elements of our blood stream? Or earlier, 
before any blood stream existed as such, when the pre-Cambrian 
sunlight, piercing dense vapors, formed and electrified those col- 
loid masses in the shallow bays that were we? Interpreting the 
remotest past by the less remote, those colloid masses—vast and 
at first unstable—had already the rudiments of organization. 
They were already in units of amino-acid molecular chains. They 
were brought together into colonies. Through each of them 
coursed the galvanic currents of the elementary life. And each 
unit vibrated in response to the impacts passed to it by its neigh- 
boring units and coming from the whole outer universe. The 
psychic side of those responses was the primal form of our ter- 
restial consciousness, including the rudiments of pleasure and 
pain, the rudimentary perception, the rudimentary adaptation, the 
rudimentary experience, the rudimentary attention, the rudimentary 
knowledge. Where the impacts were too strong and rude for 
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the forces of attraction, the protective shield of water failed, the 
amino-acid chains broke and dissolved, and the rudimentary life 
‘died’. But where adjustment was sufficient to maintain the 
necessary equilibrium for continuance, we advanced a step towards 
surviving the next shock, and thus were launched towards per- 
manent individual survival, and also permanent race survival. 
And with each step of this organized survival for permanence 
was associated a precious psychic phenomenon,—the attainment 
of joy, the first fact of Value, something outside the order of 
physical phenomena and even of perceptual phenomena. It marked 
the deeper nature of living substance. And with this significant 
fact went all the facts of directivity. 

Among adverse conditions, one was then absent. There were 
then no living enemies, no rivalry for food and life, no predatory 
destroyers, no wars, no pursuit, no prey. There may nevertheless 
have been some mild absorption of impaired units by the successful, 
some appropriation of neighboring units, some use and reincor- 
poration of the ‘dead’ by the living. 

So to that gentlest and frailest juncture we apply our ultimate 
question: What was the original ‘ Knowledge’ before instinct was 
and before thought was? Was it an indefinite and diffused en- 
tirely receptive consciousness, without complexity, and dependent 
on a cosmic Directive Power, of which it was the helpless infant? 
The old psychology, although requiring adjustment, has perhaps 
components to suggest. Were we not then at the very foundation 
and first terrestrial appearance of the Cogito ergo sum? And 
ought it not rather, at that juncture, to read Sum ergo cogito,— I 
am conscious because I am’,—‘I am living substance related in 
my very being to all the outer universe’? Certainly also in that 
knowledge were subjective space and time, as well as a rudimentary 
unity of apperception, wherein the sensations of new impacts were 
brought into relation to former ones. Apparently every really 
transcendental element was there. And next we are brought up 
against the question of coloniality. Growth and mass action mean 
the addition together of units, and a common life and action, im- 
plying the communal activities of the Directive Power. And in 
that directed coalescence of consciousness we must count (a) 
the unit’s knowledge derived from the mass, and (b) the beginning 
of mechanisms for enlargements of (a). 
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I turn to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason for certain compari- 
sons. He lived before the discussions on dual and multiple per- 
sonality, knew nothing of coloniality, never dreamed of the sub- 
conscious, (still less, may I suggest, of a wider Outer Conscious- 
ness), to him the cell could have no lessons, the problems of the 
atom, the molecule and the colloid were non-existent. To him the 
individual mind was a subjective unity, not capable of division as in 
multiple personality, nor of subliminal contributions, nor of any 
subjective connection with the ganglia and silent functions, still less 
with the mysteries of race and heredity as we know them. 

Nevertheless he saw clearly that there was continual union of 
manifold sensations, and that “all union of representations re- 
quires unity of consciousness in the synthesis of them.” And he 
called the Understanding “the faculty of cognitions”, whereby 
“the manifold in a given intuition’ was brought into union with 
the rest of consciousness. Now, in doing so, was he not describing 
that which corresponds to the earlier (genetically) and more rudi- 
mentary process whereby the neighboring units of consciousness 
of a proteid colony are welded into a colonial consciousness 
and later focussed step by step into that advanced and complex 
form we call the human mind? Is not each step an operation of 
the Directive Power determining its advance, and is not the focus- 
sing that built-up device of the Directive Power—the Attention ? 
And, recognizing Kant’s analysis as the acute dissection of the 
human individual mind as he saw it introspectively, are not the 
most outstanding elements of it present in the knowledge of the 
original proteid colony? In the combined unity of consciousness, 
wherein each contributed sensation is brought into harmony with 
all the others there, are they not each judged in connection with 
the rest? So that the centralizing Understanding is not only a 
uniting but a judging faculty, assigning each sensation its proper 
place among all the rest that have brought in their messages from 
the environing universe? And in this ‘ proper placing’ of ob- 
jective sensations, are they not assigned to their places in space 
and time?—the building of the inner world to correspond with 
the outer? Space and time we find too in the hypothetical prim- 
itive protein situation: they also are parts of the first knowledge; 
and we still ‘ instinctively’ act on the assumption that space and 
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time are real. As ‘living substance’ we have always had a prim- 
itive consciousness of kinship with the external world—an ob- 
scure but indispensable element of knowledge rooted among our 
first instincts: for we were then on the very borderline of transi- 
tion from the outer cosmos to our terrestrial career. The elements 
of the knowledge we seek were then originally, let us say, the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) Sensations, in each amino-acid unit, of impacts from the 
rest of the universe; 

(6) Unification of each of these sensations into a colonial con- 
sciousness, the germ of the present human unity of consciousness; 

(c) The presence of the directive unifying power; 

(d) Its product Attention ; 

(e) Its product the storage process of Memory, which takes 
charge of what has been focussed, composed, and allocated to its 
place in our conceptions ; 

(f) Certain categories, notably those of Greater-and-Less and 
Identity-Difference, interweft through all forms of consciousness. 

The outcome, after all, is some form of knowledge from ex- 
perience. 

Terrestrially, these psychic elements developed pari passu with 
the evolving physical forms, from the amino-acid molecule to the 
amino-acid chain, thence to the protein molecule, the unwalled 
cell, the walled cell with nucleus, the cell colony, the invertebrate, 
the vertebrate, thence to the colonies of man, internal and external, 
in whose case education and records accelerate the organization 
of knowledge. In much the greater part of its growth it is an 
Outer Knowledge, depending little upon the individual. Instinct 
is a less evolved Intelligence. The instinctive process receives light 
and interpretation from the characteristics of Intelligence, and the 
interpretation of Intelligence reciprocally receives light from the 
characteristics of Instinct. Both are imperfect manifestations of a 
far greater Intelligence and a more complete Knowledge. 

What might be called an additional element is the growth in 
knowledge which occurs in evolution, resulting in emergent mani- 
festations that appear as new. The whole expansion of know- 
ledge is really a widening outlook back into the universe from 
which we emerged in the beginning as a branch. We left it with 
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a minute amount of clear knowledge: we have now attained a 
relatively vast increase. Yet we are far from having no use for 
past forms. We could not live fifteen minutes without them: 
and every day we find enlarged uses for them as we study them 
better. 

In our pride of intellectual forms, we should keep in mind that 
there is deep knowledge in Instinct (including function); that 
warnings of ‘common sense” should never be lightly dismissed ; 
that the trust of the infant is founded on a hidden reason; that 
the voice of conscience comes out of a larger world; and that 
‘the wisdom of the body’ and ‘the wisdom of the heart’ have 
each a right to be put into relation with our latest learning. We 
who claim to be intellectuals are not exclusively “ the people, and 
wisdom will not die with us.” We shall soon each return to the 
source and storehouse of knowledge, entering there, I doubt not, 
with the same trust and confidence with which we entered this 
world. And I venture to interpret Instinct to tell us that we 
shall there arrive at inexpressibly greater knowledge, composed 
of the same or related elements. 

W. D. LicHTHALL. 


MONTREAL. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Nature of the Physical World. By A. S. Epptncton. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xvii, 361. 


There are two quite different methods of approach to the philo- 
sophical implications of physical science. One is to ascertain what a 
physical description cannot tell us about the world and to indicate 
what a curious and paradoxical affair it would be if it attempted the im- 
possible. The other is more difficult and distinctly more rare. It would 
consist in trying to show what physics, for example, can tell us about 
the features of events with which its methods and instruments qualify 
it to deal, and it might even lead to the conclusion that, with reference 
to its own appropriate objects, its conclusions are natural, believable, 
and as reliable as anything is likely to be in this uncertain world. 
Professor Eddington’s Gifford lectures belong to the long series of 
essays whose theme is determined by the first of these methods of 
approach. His scientific knowledge and quite exceptional powers of 
exposition give the result a wide contemporary appeal. Philosophically 
the standpoint is very nearly that of James Ward’s Naturalism and 
Agnosticism or the second volume of Royce’s The World and the 
Individual. And the answer of all three to the question inspired by the 
bequest of the late Lord Gifford seems, given the question, very nearly 
inescapable. Science cannot tell us anything about the absolute reality 
of things. Viewed as an attempt to provide such information its re- 
sults are abstract, arbitrary, highly paradoxical. ‘ Reality’ is absolute 
and self-contained; the most elementary knowledge of physical meas- 
urements will demonstrate their essential relativity. ‘Reality’ is con- 
crete; the structures of mathematical analysis are incurably abstract. 
‘Reality’ is total and fully determinate; the ‘world’ of the exact 
scientist is partial and exclusive of much that we know to be real, 
Professor Eddington has offered entertaining and novel examples of this 
perennial duality between the ‘world of description’ and the ‘ world 
of appreciation’ but the main point was clear enough in advance. If 
there is still someone who believes that physical science is capable of 
providing him with a full, concrete and exhaustive account of the sum 
total of ‘reality’ he may now refer to The Nature of the Physical 
World and learn to moderate his expectations. 

Yet neither the title nor the tone of this book limits its pretensions 
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to this conventional and innocuous endeavor. Rather do they suggest 
that we are to regard the results of this analysis as an adequate de- 
scription of what science does in fact take the physical world to be, 
and to suppose that what would be the properties of scientific conclu- 
sions if they were futile and inappropriate attempts to qualify some 
ulterior absolute are in fact their necessary nature. And that is hardly 
legitimate. It is true that space-time is not the answer to the riddle 
of the universe. It is equally true that Calvin Coolidge is not the 
grandson of Queen Victoria. And if either assertion seems pertinent, 
let it be made. But if one had started with the assumption that our 
former chief executive was essentially a pretender to the suggested 
relationship, that his political significance depended upon it and that 
his various activities were to be interpreted as futile attempts to work 
himself into the royal family, the discovery that he has in fact no such 
connections would take on the nature of an exposé. Now Professor 
Eddington writes persistently as though not being metaphysical entities 
was the salient and distinctive character of the objects of physical 
science. Viewed in this light their own reputable and effective prop- 
erties do in fact appear highly paradoxical. But it is equally true that 
if Mr. Coolidge were an aspirant for the British crown his accent 
would be somewhat anomalous. Yet it remains a perfectly natural 
and understandable characteristic of a citizen of New England. Now 
there have been, of course, those who tried to claim for physics the 
kind of significance which Professor Eddington rightly denies to it. 
So far the amusing account of the rather ludicrous ineptness of 
theoretical physics in such a réle is a legitimate reductio ad absurdum. 
But really one should not take his own reductio seriously, or suppose 
that the distortion introduced into the physical world by a false per- 
spective of its purport and aspirations is actually its essential nature. 
And here our author, like so many of his predecessors, has made his 
most serious mistake. Denouncing materialism as a conclusion, he has 
persistently assumed it as a premise. Hence he has fathered upon the 
physical world itself the errors incident to the antecedent misrepre- 
sentation of its nature. Small wonder that on such a basis this ‘ world’ 
proves to be a mere appearance. Even less wonder that physical 
analysis, thus portrayed as a curiously arbitrary attempt to achieve the 
impossible, should be even less adequate than its more congenial and 
mystical alternatives. On page 282 we read that “the crudest an- 
thropomorphic image of a spiritual deity can scarcely be so wide of the 
truth as one conceived in terms of metrical equations.” Quite so. But 
the crudest anthropomorphic image of a spiritual deity may flatly 
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contradict the evidence of physics or physiology as to the nature and 
operation of the processes of growth and decay, of life and death, 
And to suggest, even indirectly, that on this point the ‘ physical world’ 
is somehow less real or reliable than the uncontrolled speculations of 
the mystic, is to misrepresent both science and reality. That Professor 
Eddington has designedly attempted any such misrepresentation I do 
net at all suggest. But that he has fallen a victim to the traditional 
nineteenth century prejudice that the ‘philosophy of science’ is the 
picture derived from contrasting absolute reality with this meager 
manifestation of its nature, and that to discern what is wrong with 
this picture is at the same time to understand and to discredit the literal 
validity of scientific conclusions, I do most definitely assert. The 
result is an excellent picture of the conflict between such a method of 
approach to the physical world and the actual structure of the world it 
attempts to describe. That it presents anything approaching an 
accurate account of that world in its actual operations, or of the 
validity of physical science, is fairly clearly not the case. 

I propose in the remainder of this review to consider three out- 
standing instances of this type of argument. The book itself is by 
this time so familiar and favorite a weapon in the hands of those who 
for one or many reasons would discredit the literal adequacy of 
physical science with respect to those objects with which it actually 
deals, that there is no need to summarize its contents or to outline its 
arguments. We are concerned rather with the justice of the picture 
it presents of the philosophical meaning of the ‘ physical world’. That 
such meaning depends far less upon the up to date science than on the 
antiquated philosophy of the author is what remains to be shown. And 
in that connection the following considerations are, I believe, enlighten- 
ing. 

(a) What Professor Eddington refers to as “the problem of the 
elephant” is an excellent example of the whole procedure. It is to 
be proved that the ‘ physical world’ is a mere aggregate of ‘ pointer 
readings’ and hence a very poor substitute for the solid reality of our 
more intimate experiences. Consider the following. An elephant is 
sliding down a grassy slope. What does physics ask us to believe 
about this transaction? Being primarily interested in rather mundane 
features of the situation we proceed to weigh the elephant. “ Now 
we are getting down to business; the elephant fades out of the problem 
and a mass of two tons takes its place” (page 251). But in the name 
of common sense, why? Need the elephant necessarily disappear be- 
cause we have found out how much it weighs? The answer is meta- 
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physical. We want to know what two tons is and we cannot say that 
an elephant is two tons. All we know is what we read by the pointer. 
Hence if we were to assume that the total event could be or should be 
reduced to the terms of our description so that it ceased to be a descrip- 
tion of anything at all, this strange conclusion would follow. But it 
does not follow from the weight of the elephant or from anything else 
that can be scientifically ascertained about it. It follows only from a 
bad philosophy of science which identifies physical happenings with the 
most general terms in which they can be described. That theory is 
false, as our author is well aware. - But that it is or need be involved 
in any calculation involving the weight of the elephant in question is 
simply not the case. Again. We discover that the slope of the hill is 
60 degrees. “ Now the hillside fades out of the problem and the angle 
of 60 degrees takes its place” (loc. cit.). And soon. All that need 
be scientifically ascertainable in this transaction are the physically 
determinable properties of the entities in question. No physicist need 
for a moment assume that there are no other features of the event, nor 
is there the slightest reason to deny their poetic or even mystical 
significance. There may be bees and buttercups on the hill, the 
elephant may be acutely unhappy or jovially amused by its escapade; 
there is nothing whatever in the account to deny it. Of course, if we 
transformed physics into an attempt to plumb the metaphysical realities, 
whatever was here irrelevant would indeed “ fade out of the picture.” 
But in fact we do nothing of the sort. The elephant is no less an 
elephant because we have weighed him nor is the slope inscrutable 
because it has been measured. The only transformation that has gone 
on here is in the mind of a rather mid-Victorian scientist who clings 
to materialism even while he disowns it. And the ‘ physical world’ 
which is the outcome of this distortion is in all truth subjective. That 
need not be denied. But it is not the world in which elephants have 
weight and slide down slopes and therefore it is not the physical world 
which science measures. 

(b) The very surprising results of the quantum theory seem to 
Professor Eddington of obvious philosophical importance. And here 
again there is the widest possible gulf between physical procedure and 
philosophical conclusion. We seem to have good reason to believe that 
in the measurement of microscopic phenomena our powers of exact 
specification are definitely limited. For example under some circum- 
stances it is impossible precisely to determine the position of a moving 
electron. Heisenberg has indicated the physical grounds for this 
incapacity of ours. It follows that beyond certain general limits we 
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do not know where the electron is. It is indeterminate relatively and 
with respect to our powers of measurement. So much is clear. Now 
if we assumed that such measurable determination was exclusive and 
absolute it would follow that what was not thus determinate was 
absolutely undetermined, that it had no position at all. And so here, 
“The suggestion is that an association of exact position with exact 
momentum can never be discovered by us because there is no such 
thing in nature” (page 225). What such an intrinsically indetermi- 
nate entity would be is naturally hard to conceive, but that is hardly 
surprising. It might bear an analogy to will, as our author suggests 
In that unspecified state it might indeed bear an analogy to almost any- 
thing. It leads to the strange notion of a “ probability entity” and 
we are entertained with the notion of “probably here” or “ probably 
there” as the physical state of a moving electron. In one of his 
earlier stories Don Marquis recounted the life history cf “ Probably 
Arboreal ” whom he had discovered to be named by scientists as among 
our earliest ancestors. The probability entity here described, inter- 
preted not as a mathematical device but as a physical condition, de- 
serves a place in the same category. It is apparent, I think, that 
materialism is the indispensable premise for this absolute indeterminism. 
Only with respect to a completely exhaustive and absolute set of meas- 
ures could indetermination be interpreted as an intrinsic condition of 
certain physical processes. When absolute determinism is surrendered, 


’ 


absolute indeterminism goes with it. 

(c) Most striking of all is the description of the selective power of 
the mind in determining the specific content of the physical world. 
Our author shows quite clearly that the self-inclosed nature of any 
physical structure must remain indeterminate with respect to the more 
detailed aspects of experience. Being compatible with any one of a 
number of mutually exclusive possibilities, it naturally cannot choose 
between them, for precisely the same reason that the dictum that two 
and two are four is not in itself adequate to determine whether the 
entities added shall be flesh, fish or fowl. And again, if we identified 
the physical world as an order of events with the most abstract terms 
of its description, it would follow that there was nothing in the physical 
world to determine the choice between these alternatives. Now enters 
“the mind ”, which, ‘ for its own reasons”, specifies what further char- 
acters this reality is to have. “ Not once in the dim past, but con- 
sciously by conscious mind is the miracle of Creation wrought” (page 
241). Mr. Santayana has referred ironically to the Old Testament 
idea of creation by “a vehement Jehovah swimming about in chaos.” 
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Our author’s account rivals the Biblical one in pictorial grandeur. 
But is not this mind itself a part of the natural world which it is sup- 
posed to create? Has it not organs, bodily limitations and antecedent 
conditions? On this theory it has not, since its organs are for physics 
mere measure numbers, its bodily dimensions indefinitely variable at 
the whim of an imaginative astronomer in search of a convenient 
measure system, and the permanence of its conditions mere shadows 
cast by the preferential slant of its own descriptive aspirations. What 
would a bio-chemist or a geologist have to say to such a world? There 
are other sciences than mathematical physics and other objectively 
determinable features of the physical world than those of Einstein’s 
most general equations. Nor is there anything in mathematical physics 
itself to deny or subordinate these further aspects. So long as de- 
scriptive scientists are concerned about their own affairs they rarely 
imagine that the necessary limits of their attention in a given field of 
inquiry are also the furthermost boundaries of reality, which then 
requires some supernatural agency to reproduce in it what their own 
selective attention has eliminated. But once the ‘ philosophical’ ques- 
tion is raised the bad metaphysics which these same scientists learned 
years ago takes control of the situation and forces them to portray their 
achievements to the general public as though they were excursions 
toward the ultimate. When both the scientist and the general public 
become aware of the futility of this procedure without yet seeing 
that it is also quite unnecessary and irrelevant to the genuine veracity 
of scientific conclusions, the way is open for the curious attempt to 
objectify this futility as if it were the philosophical meaning ‘of the 
physical world itself. And that, in substance, seems to me to be what 
Professor Eddington has done. 

There are, then, two physical worlds for this philosophy. One is 
the battered and shopworn heritage of a discredited metaphysics. 
No one really believes in it as a fact, but there are still those who 
appear to believe in it as the essential philosophical interpretation of 
scientific conclusions. The task of revealing its inadequacies is still 
open to those who take it seriously enough to view the issue as a vital 
one. But there is another physical world, and it is the one with which 
physics, like all the other natural sciences, tries to deal. It is a world 
of unavoidable and insistent happenings, and it conditions the life and 
thinking even of very specialized mathematicians. About this world 
we know very little, far less than our predecessors imagined. In 
physics, however, we have found a means of discovering some of its 
more general features, and this process of discovery stands as some- 
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thing of a model for careful and honest thinking about matters of fact. 
The facts disclosed are relational, limited, incomplete. But they are 
facts for all that, and any whimsical or mystical insight which con- 
tradicted these facts would almost certainly so far be wrong. And 
since there are many such insights which do contradict these facts, 
there is a great eagerness to prove that our views about the origin and 
physical limits of life, for example, are less true than they appear to 
be. If Professor Eddington believes that this world can be subordi- 
nated to the dictates of “ mind-spinning ” and the insights of any type 
of supernaturalism, he has certainly not proved his case. Rather has 
he raised in the hearts of many wishful men a set of expectations 
which the course of events is not likely to fulfil, And to suppose that 
his point can be proved by substituting for this occurrent reality the 
‘ physical world’ of metaphysical materialism and applying to objective 
events the strictures only valid against a false theory about them, is to 
commit a rather serious fallacy. This fallacy, I believe, is at the root 
of many of the more exciting conclusions of this book. 
Artuur E. Murpay. 

Tue University or Cuicaco. 


Metaphysik als Wissenschaft vom Letzten. By Huco DtIncuer. 

Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1929. Pp. 291. 

The present volume aims to complete systematically the project in 
part carried out in the Grundlagen der Physik, in Das Prinsip der 
logischen. Unabhangigkeit in der Mathematik, in Der Zusammenbruch 
der Wissenschaft, and in Das Experiment, namely, the project of 
grounding all thought and action upon a single secure basis, the Will, 
and of reaching, in and through the Will, absolute certainty and 
validity. In carrying out this ambitious program, Professor Dingler 
aims to restore the primacy of philosophy in the intellectual life, and 
to make vital again a prima philosophia, a metaphysics of certainty 
from which is derived whatever certainty ethics, logic, mathematics, 
and science possess. In addition to thus opposing any “ inductive 
metaphysics”, on the ground that this reverses the true relation of 
science and philosophy, Professor Dingler opposes with equal vehe- 
mence all forms of mysticism, scepticism, and relativism, feeling that 
this age of relativism has led to a chaos of ethical and scientific 
opinions and an indecision as to the significance and direction of life. 
To such chaos and such indecision he opposes a metaphysical certainty, 
with an aim that is equally theoretical and practical. 

Professor Dingler believes that the view advocated is supported by 
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the historical movement of thought. The Greeks were keenly aware 
of the logical problem of certainty, but in attempting to give an ex- 
planation solely in terms of reason, they failed to justify the logical 
postulates themselves; primitive man approached the source of cer- 
tainty in religious experience ; Philo and the philosophers of the Middle 
Ages presented an organic synthesis of the rationality of the Greeks 
with the non-rational source of certainty, thus grounding rational 
processes on the certainty of an immediate experience. It is clear 
that the author regards his own view as the detailed working out of a 
similar synthesis of the rational and non-rational. The post-Scholastic 
philosophers are regarded as falling back upon a purely rationalistic 
approach to certainty, and their failure, combined with the enormous 
extension of inductive science, led, particularly after 1840, to an 
attempt to ground philosophy on science, which seemed now to offer 
the only basis for certainty. The advent, however, of the non- 
euclidean geometries, and of the non-newtonian developments in 
physics, has, on the one hand, called in question the apparent finality 
of the nineteenth century inductive metaphysics, and, on the other hand, 
has again raised questions concerning the a priori and ultimate cer- 
tainty which have ushered in a new era of philosophical inquiry. The 
“breakdown ” of science in respect to certainty gives the opportunity 
for metaphysics to raise its head again without apology. 

There is no doubt that the author has raised important questions 
as to the place of the a priori in human action and in exact science. 
There is doubt, however, whether the recognition of the nature and 
importance of the a priori needs to be grounded in the way he proposes. 
It is significant that Metaphysik als Wissenschaft vom Letsten ap- 
peared in time along with Mr. Dewey’s The Quest for Certainty, and 
Mr. Lewis’s Mind and the World-Order, books which present an 
alternative to this account of certainty while still dealing with much 
to which Professor Dingler has directed attention. 

It is of interest that he begins his analysis in a way similar to the 
analysis of Professor Dewey. He contrasts the “ voreindeutige Stand- 
punkt” with the “ eindeutige Standpunkt.” The former is problemless, 
vorlogisch, theoriefrei, and precedes any separation of subject and 
object, of truth and error, of self and not-self. It is the point of view 
of daily life. Knowledge and communication, however, demand a 
singleness and constancy of meaning, and this Forderung der Eindeu- 
tigkeit makes possible the appearance of genuine reflection and the 
exact sciences. By the imposition of constancy on the stream of 
experience, a leverage is gained for the control of the course of experi- 
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ence. It is only on this reflective level that the traditional problems of 
philosophy arise, and since the reflective level presupposes the non- 
reflective, philosophy cannot start from or end in a dualism of subject 
and object. 

So far Mr. Dewey might have been the author of these views, but 
differences shortly appear. While the former stresses the appearance 
of a problem in the transition from the non-reflective to the reflective 
type of experience, the latter stresses the need of a choice or decision or 
act of will which demands Eindeutigkeit. Although they are not 
labeled as such, it is held that there are factors in common experience 
which allow of its later separation into ‘inner’ and ‘ outer’ experience, 
and into ‘ idea’ and ‘direct experience’. Certain inner experiences like 
willing are followed by certain outer experiences like physical action, 
and thus the will makes its appearance. 

So introduced (and space does not permit a criticism of this doctrine 
of inner and outer experience), the will becomes the Will, and is hence- 
forth the hero of the development, in spite of admissions that no 
systematic knowledge is possible of that which underlies all systematic 
knowledge. The immediate act of willing, the lebendige Wille, while 
directly experienced at every moment, cannot itself be made an object 
of attention, since that which is attended to when the attempt is made 
is a toter Wille, and this new act attention itself presupposes an active 
living Will. Hence it is impossible to go beyond the living Will, which 
becomes the final ground of all thought, and which, as independent 
of any further ground, is grundlos, free, and absolute. 

From this Will flows all certainty in logic, ethics, and science. If 
a proposition is deduced from other propositions, and these from other 
propositions, ad infinitum, there is no certainty, since this requires an 
element in the logical series which is the ground of itself, the causa sui. 
For Professor Dingler the element from which the series flows is the 
Will. Similarly, ethical certainty requires a highest end from which 
other ends can be derived, and this is found in “the perpetuation of 
mankind ”, an end which flows from the Will and which gives meaning 
and significance to less general ethical ideals. In mathematics, the 
concepts arise out of the demand for conceptual permanency, and in 
virtue of this demand, definitions such as those of plane and line are set 
up, so that the certainty of mathematics is itself grounded on acts of 
will. As for the natural sciences, the chain of causes and effects is 
interpreted as a construction for the explanation of the constancies 
of experience, and can never therefore be a rival to what is given. 
Atoms, for instance, arise by carrying on the constant meaning of 
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terms beyond the grosser fields of the given, and have no transcenden- 
tal reality which allows them to be opposed to the objects of experi- 
ence. The exact aspects of natural science are due to the rational 
causal constructions which flow from the activity of the Will. 

With the Will conceived as the basis of all certainty, as free, as 
absolute, as at once subject and object, it is not surprising that its 
honorific status is continually magnified. The Will becomes the thing- 
in-itself; it is both thought and activity; it is the point where thought 
and reality are bound together; as the basis of all constructions it is 
not itself a construction, but vollste und realste Gewissheit; it is das 
allerrealste Ding, the ens realissimum; it is that to which philosophers 
have referred by the term self; finally, it is the possessor of those char- 
acteristics which in the mystic experience are attributed to God. In- 
deed, the Will and the religious experience are ultimately identical. 

Criticisms of Professor Dingler’s position may justly center around 
three points: the doctrine of Will; the derivation of logic, ethics, mathe- 
matics, and science from the Will; the question as to the kind and 
amount of certainty that is actually secured on this approach. 

Concerning the first of these, the question arises as to whether Will 
occupies any such central place as this view gives to it. It is doubt- 
ful it this result follows from or is in accord with immediate experience. 
It is interesting to note that the author regards action for the purpose 
of bringing about a foreseen result as only a case of vorwillen, and 
not as the essence of will, but it is dobutful if any other use of will is 
empirically justified. To reduce all decisions, all factors which lead 
to Eindeutigkeit, and all bases of action to the Will is to cover a host 
of divergent factors with the hollow generality of a common name. 
It may even be questioned, as Hume would certainly have done, whether 
one experiences, or even need attribute, an act of will to all cases of 
thought and attention. Das Aktive in uns may simply be ‘ our action’, 
and not something which needs the special name of Will. Even if the 
denotative reference of the term were clear, it is hard to see why the 
will should be any more primary than any other aspect of the given, 
and why it alone should be frei und grundlos. At the moment when 
any activity is performed, or any experience had, this activity or ex- 
perience need not be envisaged in its causal relations, and a color may 
be experienced as grundlos as an act of attention. Acts of will may 
certainly be retrospectively considered, as well as the color, in their 
causal relations, and to say that it is only the ‘dead’ will which can be 
so considered is no more plausible, and has no more meaning, than to 
say that only a ‘dead’ color can be causally related, and not the ‘living ‘ 
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color as directly experienced. While there is in all such cases a kind 
of uniqueness, it seems to arise out of the fact that when one is doing 
something one is not then doing something about that doing, but this 
obvious fact is an inadequate basis upon which to make a distinction in 
kind between the two activities. The point so far is that Professor 
Dingler’s use of Will is questionable, and that there is no special reason 
why Will should be given the title of ens realissimum, and be uniquely 
described by such adjectives as free, indivisible, and timeless. 

Turning to the second point, even if Will has the unique status as- 
signed to it by Professor Dingler, there is still a question as to its 
connection with the certainty attributed to knowledge. A confusion 
must be avoided between the cause of certainty and the nature of cer- 
tainty. The certainty of the Pythagorean theorem is, in part at least, 
due to the meaning of the terms employed, and perhaps this meaning 
may be connected with acts of will, but the will certainly did not just 
capriciously throw out this proposition, and other factors, pragmatic 
and empirical, certainly conspired to determine or direct the decision 
of the will, if it is legitimate in mathematics to refer to such decisions 
at all. But even if the certainty of the proposition is due to the in- 
tensional meaning of the symbols employed, the resulting certainty must 
not be confused with the question of the origin of this certainty. 

To take an example. The author argues that there is no certainty in 
a chain of logical deductions unless there is an element of the series 
which is a ground of itself, and from which the series flows. In the 
case of an infinite series, the series can only be conceived if there is 
a first element, and a rule of construction of every other element. 
Thus while only a finite number of terms can ever be phenomenally 
given, an infinite series can be conceived if a rule of formation be 
stated and a first element given. Nevertheless, even if such an infinite 
series arises by an act of will, the will is certainly not an element in 
the series. Even if the will is the cause of the certainty, the nature of 
the certainty is not dependent upon the act of will, but upon the fact 
that certain fundamental elements, when operated upon in certain ways, 
give specific results. The theorems of a non-euclidean geometry are 
as logically ‘certain’ as those of a euclidean geometry, and the cer- 
tainty resides in the relation of the theorems to the premises rather 
than in acts of will which underly both structures, and which must be 
invoked to explain the origin of invalid systems as well as valid sys- 
tems. Even if truth and logical validity (Dingler does not adequately 
distinguish the two) arise in part by acts of will, it is unlikely that such 
acts of will alone account for truth and validity, and it is ‘certain’ 
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that neither truth nor logical validity can be adequately explained by 
showing the part which acts of will play in their genesis. 

Lastly, there remains the question as to the amount of certainty 
which Professor Dingler’s view affords. The answer must be, I be- 
lieve, that it affords very little certainty, and not enough to lead us 
out of what he regards as the chaos of relativity. Since the Will 
is free, there is no assurance that it will choose the highest goal, the 
perpetuation of mankind, and even if it does, he admits that often 
much experimentation is necessary to determine whether certain actions 
are or are not in harmony with this goal, so that particular moral 
decisions have no more certain basis than they had previously. As 
free, the Will is certainly capable of giving rise to an endless number 
of formal structures, some valid and some invalid, so that grounding 
such structures in acts of will throws no light upon the status of such 
structures. Finally, however much the Will produces rational struc- 
tures, unless one goes the whole way with absolute voluntarism (which 
our author does not do), the decision and products of the Will must in 
some sense be ‘acceptable’ to action and the non-volitional aspects of 
reality. It is in fact arguable that ‘certainty’ is itself an instrument 
in the reflective process, a tool for dealing with processes, and that it 
is thus possible to interpret the a priori, whose relation to certainty 
has been well emphasized by Professor Dingler, in terms that are 
essentially instrumentalistic. In this way the nature and importance 
of the a priori, which springs from das Aktive in uns, can be given 
its due importance without the erection of a voluntaristic metaphysics. 

Certainly the a priori, however formulated, has, as Professor Dingler 
maintains, raised again the need of a philosophy which cannot be 
regarded as a mere polishing of the results of science. Whether Pro- 
fessor Dingler’s interpretation of what recent changes in mathematics 
and physics imply for philosophy be accepted or not, there is no ques- 
tion but that his work constitutes one of the most ambitious philo- 
sophical programs of contemporary German thought, and merits care- 
ful attention. 

A discussion already long compels silence on the many other topics 
which Professor Dingler has considered, topics such as the treatment 
of history, of causation, of time, of the unity of consciousness, and of 
the mind-body problem. 

CuarLes W. Morris. 
Tue Rice Institute. 
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Die Philosophie des deutschen Idealismus. Bd. Il. Hegel. By Nicotar 
HarTMANN. Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1929, 
Nicolai Hartmann is Cohen’s pupil. To those who knew Hermann 

Cohen personally it seems almost a paradox that a sympathetic work 

on Hegel should have been written by one of his most gifted disciples, 

—so thoroughly antagonistic was that Jew of Marburg toward any 

expression, or even mere mention, of Hegelianism. But the more one 

knows about the historical environment in which the author’s philo- 
sophic personality grew up, the more profoundly interesting and 
significant appears his sympathetic attitude toward Hegel. His book 
is more than a casual contribution to Hegelforschung. It has the 
value of a confession. It is a page from the spiritual autobiography of 

a ‘heretic’ who knows the bitterness of defending his intellectual in- 

tegrity against an uncongenial environment. And it is precisely this 

personal note that constitutes the specific value of this work on 

Hegel. One finds in it, not merely a new didactic attempt to expound 

and interpret the Hegelian system to us,—a task that has been many 

times and perhaps more brilliantly undertaken and accomplished 
by others,—but a new motive for doing the work once again. This 
new motive lies in the importance of telling the story of one’s personal 
struggle for and about Hegel, of one’s emancipation from the tradi- 
tional ‘scientific’ conceit and contempt for Hegel. Hegel is very 
difficult to read. Even a philosophically trained reader often finds 
him obscure, and is forced to leave page after page uncomprehended. 

When one begins to grasp the meaning of his syntheses one feels so 

microbically small in comparison with Hegel’s gigantic mind that one 

is very likely to develop what our modern psychopathologists would 
call an ‘inferiority complex’. In view of this rather unpleasant sensa- 

tion, it is not merely instructive but also consoling to learn that a 

greater mind than one’s own had evidently the same difficulties, and 

lived through a very similar struggle. 

Professor Hartmann opens his book, not with any statement concern- 
ing Hegel, but with a frank analysis of his own mind in reading and 
comprehending the great dialectician. He begins with the chapter: 
Vom Lesen und Verstehen Hegel. It is a study in the psychology of 
studying Hegel. What the master of dialectics requires of his reader is 
constant intellectual initiative, Anstrengung des Begriffs. “To lazy 
and passive thinking . . . the idea has nothing to show but its sphynx- 
face.” For one who lacks intellectual initiative “the dialectical text 
becomes a series of mysterious signs. He perceives the familiar words, 
but he feels that they mean something altogether strange to him; and 
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what they really mean he does not perceive.” How many times has 
every student of Hegel found himself in that precarious and humiliating 
position! And how often everyone, perhaps, has made a surprising dis- 
covery that the key turns in the keyhole almost by itself, if only one 
ceases to perceive sentences in their formal grammatical division into 
subject and predicate, and makes himself participate in the experience 
of the ever-moving, ‘fluid’ idea. “ Denn, welchen Gegenstand er sich 
auch wahlt, er wird immer die Erfahrung machen, dass er ihm, sobald 
er ihn begrifflich verfestigt, entschliipft, und sobald er sich seiner 
Beweglichkeit anpasst, sich ganz von selbst und gleichsam wider- 
standslos darbietet.” 

This personal touch, which at the same time is genuinely objective, 
becomes especially noticeable in the two chapters devoted to the dialecti- 
cal method (pp. 155-196), which, together with the chapter on the 
Theory of Objective Mind, belong to the most brilliantly written por- 
tions of the book. The dialectical method is here characterised as a 
kind of metaphysical experimentation, at any rate as a description of 
what one finds in following the tracks of historically persistent prob- 
lems. “It is a specific, original, and irreducible kind of inner vision; 
and, more precisely, a thoroughly synthetic vision which, proceeding in 
the foot-steps of the object itself, perceives different aspects of it at the 
same time, as if it were broken into contradictions; and yet the con- 
tradictory material itself remains none the less harmoniously combined 
within the unity of the object of vision.” The author regards dialec- 
tics, not as an abstract scheme or method, to be identically applied 
to each particular case, but as the specific art of speculative thinking 
which is always creative, and therefore different at each particular 
step. “ Each object has its own specific dialectics which is absolutely 
untransferable, singular, and inalienable. As a whole it shows a 
Gestaltcharakter with a highly differentiated physiognomy. All that is 
typical, recurrent, general in it is merely a surface, the crudest portion 
of it, an abstraction in the bad sense of the word. Every human face 
has eyes and ears. But one who could see only so much in each face 
would not know much about faces. Similarly every dialectical cycle 
has thesis, antithesis, and a few more characteristics of similar nature. 
But one who finds in it nothing beyond these general features, ab- 
solutely fails to comprehend what dialectics means.” It means more 
than an artificial methodic scheme. It is an art, and like every art it 
is a mystery: “ Bemerkenswert ist es, dass auch die dialektischen 
Kopfe selbst das Geheimniss der Dialektik nicht aufdecken. Sie haben 
wnd handhaben wohl die Methode, aber sie kinnen nicht verraten, wie 
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sie es machen. Sie wissen es offenbar selbst nicht. Es ist wie im 
Schaffen des Kiinstlers. Der Schaffende weiss das Gesetz nicht, nach 
dem er schafft; aber er schafft nach ihm.” As a complicated art of 
philosophical thinking, dialectics is a difficult matter. “ Man darf nicht 
vergessen, dass der Gedanke hier um das Letste und Ausserste alles 
Begreifens ringt, um die Kategorien des Absoluten. Er kann nicht 
hoffen sie spielend zu erfassen. Er muss die Widerspriiche gelten 
lassen, muss die Undurchsichtigkeit dessen, was er bezwingen will, 
ertragen, muss die formale Abstraktheit und Negativitat der vorliufigen 
Bestimmungen auf lange Sicht hin aushalten. . . . Dieser lange Atem 
des Gedankens, dieses Schweben im Leeren, diese grosse Geduld des 
Ausharrens im Negativen gehort mit zur hohen Kunst des dialectisch- 
speculativen Denkens. Das alles zahlt mit zu jener Kraftprobe, die 
in der Anstrengung des Begriffs liegt. Und weil sie letzten Endes eine 
charakterliche Kraft, eine intellektuelle Zahigkeit, also recht eigentlich 
eine dianoetische Tugend ist, so ist es wohl zu verstehen, warum sie 
eine seltene Gabe ist.” 

So brief an exposition can convey only an imperfect notion of the 
value of a work so intensely personal. Apart from this personal touch 
which permeates the whole work, it has the incomparable value of 
serving as a guide through dialectical difficulties involved in a large 
number of problems. Not all problems, however, are treated with the 
same amount of interest and intellectual initiative. Many categories 
of fundamental importance for the Hegelian system,—among them 
such concepts as Fiirsichsein——are very superficially, and, in my 
humble opinion, even wrongly treated by the author. It was evidently 
agreed between the author and the publisher that the account must be 
historically complete, in consequence of which many elements of the 
‘historical’ Hegel were taken up just as a matter of duty. The book 
would be better if it had not been so deliberately and superficially com- 
plete. But this defect,—if it is one,—only corroborates the author’s 
fundamental conviction that it is useless to repeat Hegel on any point. 
The only way to comprehend Hegel is to re-create his logisms. 

Henry LANnz. 


STanForp UNIVERSITY. 


Religion. By Epwarp Scrrsner Ames. New York, Henry Holt and 
Co., 1929. Pp. vi, 324. 

Dr. Ames’s book deserves the attention of students of philosophy and 

of religion. From beginning to end his exposition is admirably lucid 

and systematic. Most of what he says directly is likely to be generally 
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accepted : it is what is indirectly suggested and his silence on important 
problems which inevitably arouse criticism. On the folder of the book 
Professor Coe is quoted as describing the work as “a new species 
among philosophies of religion.” But it seems to me a questionable 
use of language to call that philosophy which deliberately or other- 
wise avoids all ultimate problems of existence. Certainly Dr. Ames’s 
fundamental attitude is not new. Ii calls to mind the naturalistic de- 
scription of Lloyd Morgan and in much is in line with that of Comte. 
The standpoint is one for which both “ morals and religion are con- 
ceived in naturalistic ways”, for which there must be escape from the 
“trammels and dogmatisms of metaphysics.” 

Only incidentally and rarely does Dr. Ames in this book criticise 
opposing views, and then more by implication than explicitly. He 
devotes himself almost entirely to a description of religion. The 
reader may find himself asking the question: What religion, or whose 
religion is this? It is certainly not religion as found in any adequate 
study of the great historical religions. A detailed statement of con- 
siderable length would be needed to show how they differ in funda- 
mentals from what he expounds. Expressed in general terms, what 
he mainly presents to us as the soul and only genuine contents of 
religion are the creative processes and ideals of modern humanistic 
culture. I say ‘mainly’ for he cannot entirely omit references to 
some of the factors which have made it impossible for the great his- 
torical religions to place such ideals and processes of human culture in 
the centre of their teaching. He says, for example: “ Religion deals 
with the tragedies of a fortuitous existence and the fact of death.” 
But there is nothing indicating clearly whether Dr. Ames has a view 
of existence which could admit anything truly fortuitous; and nothing 
significant as to the attitude to be adopted to the fact of death. “The 
religious man,” says Dr. Ames, “ feels himself in the presence of the 
infinite,” and as the child of time and “eternity.” “Infinite” and 
“eternity ” are indeed two terms which appear of considerable import 
for religion. But can their significance be understood or fully ap- 
preciated apart from metaphysical implications? Religion it is said 
is a “phase of the great stream of the life of mankind”; it is “the 
cherishing of values felt to be most vital to man’s life and blessed- 
ness.” But in spite of his use of the terms infinite and eternity, Dr. 
Ames fails to do justice to the fact that in religion as empirically found 
the centre of these values is more generally sought and found else- 
where than in the finite goods of merely terrestrial human culture. 

When Dr. Ames approaches ultimate issues he slides about like a 
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motor car on the slope of an icy hill. He says, for example, “the 
efforts of religious feeling to assert other realities than those of actual 
experience end in the same unverifiable and indescribable entities.” 
The ground is extremely slippery when the question is asked: What 
exactly is “actual experience” for Dr. Ames? If he would attempt 
to adopt a stable position on this question, one might be able to begin to 
find meaning in his statement. What he appears to wish to suggest is 
a rejection of the idea of a definite metaphysical spiritual entity such 
as that of God in personal theism; while yet avoiding any meta- 
physical position on his own account. The terms “ unverifiable” and 
“indescribable” seem also to suggest some verbal skidding. Is not 
all verification and all description in the ultimate issue dependent on 
particular experiences themselves indescribable in terms other than 
themselves and unverifiable with reference to experiences other than 
themselves? All verification and all description rest on ultimate ex- 
periences which are simply accepted. What otherwise is verification 
and description for Dr. Ames? What precisely are the terms in which 
he is prepared to admit description? The suggestion seems to be that 
the entities alleged to be known in religious experience must be capable 
of description in certain specific terms of a naturalistic type which he is 
never definite enough to state. It is not at all evident that so-called 
religious experience depends for verification on any other kind of ex- 
perience, for example, that of physical sensation. Throughout the 
book there are very many passages which might be similarly analysed 
and criticised, so that one comes to the conclusion that in spite of the 
lucidity of the main exposition, the work as a whole is lamentably 
superficial, and this just because of his failure to face ultimate issues. 

“ Men have been blinded to the fact that religion arises from them- 
selves... .” That may be true as far as it goes, but it would be 
equally legitimate for one to retort that Dr. Ames is himself apparently 
blind to what is to others just as definite a fact of the religious experi- 
ence of history, that religion also arises from the objective stimulus 
of a spiritual Other; that it is the qualities of this Other which have 
called forth man’s adoration and worship and inspired him to moral 
advance. Of interest as a well written delineation of some of the 
essential characteristics of religion from the subjective and humanly 
social point of view, Dr. Ames’s work fails entirely to recognise the 
chief problems of the objective side of religion. Even with reference 
to the social point of view his position is not thought out with sufficient 
reference to facts. “The reality and validity of an idea,” he says, 
“ become convincing only when it is so recognised and used by others. 
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In the field of social action the truth is finally established.” Certainly 
the idea of God as a metaphysical reality other than the totality of a 
naturalistic process has been recognised by vast groups throughout 
history. How then are we to weigh the worth of social consensus? 
What is there specifically significant in “social action” which gives 
it peculiarly the capacity of “ finally establishing” the “reality and 
validity of an idea”? What kind of “social action”? Evidently for 
Dr. Ames simply that between human beings. Yet why ignore entirely 
that form of social action which many have not unreasonably con- 
sidered the central fact of religion, the communion between mankind 
and a metaphysically existent personal deity? 

In a timely discussion of religion and morality Dr. Ames insists that 
the former must frankly discard the assumption of a ready made system 
of morals for all situations. Religion “emphasises the wider per- 
spective in which all conduct lies.” It relates the duties to our neigh- 
bour “ to the infinite, the divine.” And “ Science needs the evaluation 
of religious attitudes.” But whence the standards of values of re- 
ligion? That is another question which Dr. Ames never seriously 
faces. Enough has been said to suggest that though this book de- 
serves attention it demands critical consideration. 


ALBAN G, WIDGERY. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Greek Sceptics. By Mary Mitts Patricx. New York, Colum- 

bia University Press, 1929. Pp. xxii, 340. 

The wrapper says that this book is “ the first exhaustive treatment of 
the Greek Sceptics in the English language.” If this is true, it is very 
unfortunate that it is a poor treatment. It compares unfavorably with 
Brochard and Goedeckemeyer, and those who cannot read either French 
or German will get a truer and clearer impression of Greek scepticism 
from the 120 or so pages about it in the translation of Zeller than from 
the 340 of this book, in spite of the time that has gone by since Zeller 
wrote. 

It would take too much space to substantiate the above criticism in 
detail, but two points may be briefly noticed. 

Firstly, the train of thought is jerky. The subject does not seem to 
develop itself as a continuous whole. So much is this the case that 
the reader is sometimes unable to see the connexion of one sentence 
with the next. On pp. 299-300 Dr. Patrick’s language implies that 
Berkeley and Hume and such men had an influence on the Renaissance! 
On p. 299 we find the sentence “ There have been philosophers of 
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sceptical tendencies since Montaigne, Bacon, and others of their type, 
belonging to their period.” What do the words after ‘Bacon’ mean? 

The other point is this. Dr. Patrick has a special contention to put 
forward about the value of Greek scepticism. Whereas in 1899 she 
held that Pyrrhonism “had nothing to offer to humanity in the place 
of what it had destroyed”, and “ was an expression of the philosophic 
decadence of the age when it flourished”, she now holds that it bears 
a “close relation to the development of scientific research”, and even 
perhaps that its spirit is essentially the same as that of modern science; 
and she obviously thinks that to say this is to give it the highest praise. 
In order to maintain this position she has to be vague about the nature 
both of science and of scepticism. Scientific method seems to consist 
for her of little more than open mindedness ; and she ignores the fact that 
induction, which is its true essence, was studied in ancient times by 
the dogmatists at least as much as by the sceptics. With regard to the 
nature of scepticism, she ignores the just assertion of Sextus that a 
man is not a sceptic unless he refrains from dogmatising on any point 
whatever, and tends to give the name to any cautious and doubting 
attitude, so that in her chapter on the influence of scepticism on the 
Renaissance she seems to imply either that that movement was entirely 
due to the Greek sceptics or that all Greek writers were sceptics. The 
facts of history are really very much against her contention. The only 
science with which the sceptics were closely connected is biology. The 
Academy was most fruitful in scientific research when it was not 
sceptical. We know of no special connexion between scepticism and 
the great Greek achievements in mathematics, astronomy, and me- 


chanics. 
RIcHARD ROBINSON. 


Cornett UNIVERSITY. 


The New Citizenship. By Sepa Expamce. New York, Thomas 

Crowell Company, 1929. Pp. vii, 357. 

The problem here dealt with is a hoary one: how to achieve, main- 
tain, and enjoy citizenship. This book contrasts with older treatises in 
not seeking the principle of political obligation or the nature of the 
social bond. Renouncing quietly any jural approach to citizenship, it 
assumes the social bond and seeks to discover how through social 
union to get the goods. It is positivistic in temper and experimental 
in approach. It contrasts, moreover, with other modern treatises on 
the same subject, in being more hopeful of achieving through effective 
participation such concrete advantages as to make citizenship pay its 
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own way. It contrasts with Mr. Lippmann’s The Phantom Public, 
which and which alone as available literature it critically evaluates, by 
believing the public of democratic hope to be potentially real, capable 
of being actually brought to birth, and worthy of concrete solicitude. 
It is interesting in passing to remark that, with the exception of one 
footnote, no notice is taken of another contemporary book that deals 
with precisely the same problem and in much the same spirit, Mr. 
Dewey’s The Public and Its Problems. The author, moreover, con- 
trasts with Mr. Dewey in that the latter seeks the general conditions of 
the emergence of the public, whereas the former is concerned with 
evaluating existing institutions as means to that end and, finding them 
wanting, with proposing other institutions that will bring to pass what 
he means by the new citizenship—responsible and rewarding participa- 
tion in the political process. 

It may be said that this book, like most other books dealing with 
the democratic process, is stronger on its negative than on its positive 
side. The analysis of the political impotence of the average man 
and of the causes for it is striking and convincing. This impotence 
grows primarily out of his own ignorance; but this ignorance has an 
etiology and, in all faith, it should have a cure. Its cure is of course 
that true and untried trusty, education. But Mr. Eldridge is both more 
astute and more simple than that suggests. He is more astute in 
seeing that the ignorance of the common man grows partly out of the 
nature of the education he has already suffered—in a word out of 
propaganda. More education of the same sort can but make him 
worse. More than information and freedom of speech for the dis- 
cussion of it are necessary. His well-founded distrust of conventional 
education enables him also to see through the too rosy claims of purely 
political devices—cures of non-voting, short ballot, initiative, referen- 
dum, etc. The more of these devices the citizen has got, the more im- 
potent, thinks Mr. Eldridge, has he become for substantial achieve- 
ment. It is an interesting and challenging suggestion that he makes to 
the effect that more and more the reactionary political elements are 
accepting these devices, whereas the liberals are necessarily having to 
turn away from them. He himself is willing seriously to consider a 
restriction of the suffrage to those who can show themselves to have 
mastered the essentials of good citizenship. He is too astute to 
expect amelioration through formal and stereotyped education. 

But he is simple enough to turn back to a more elemental type of 
education. Only face-to-face groups are capable of educating and 
inspiring the citizen. The content of his proposed education is con- 
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ventional enough, basic knowledge of the several social sciences plus 
explicit understanding of community problems—local, national, in- 
ternational—plus four hours or so a day saved from work and play 
for training and culture. Institutions for such appropriation of spare 
time are coming into existence. The adult education motif operating 
in the community center sort of locus is the gist of his concrete pro- 
posal. This might appear very slight indeed were there anything 
other than education to propose and were there not reasons for dis- 
trusting the conventional transmitters of culture and social insight. 
The spirit of his proposal is good, and his scheme rests upon a large 
body of materials well criticized in this book. The author himself does 
not, however, take too seriously the hope of a New Jerusalem arising 
out of his scheme, now or ever. But he thinks that something can be 
done, and he does well in candidly submitting for criticism and ex- 
perimentation his notion as to how it can best be begun. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that the negative portions are the best 
part of the book. The impotence for citizenship training of the family, 
of the church, of industry, and even of the school is sanely but power- 
fully shown. The recognition of our failure is not of itself enough, 
but without this we shall not take any constructive step to make a fact 
what still remains with us a noble name, the name of citizenship. 

T. V. Sirs. 


University oF CHICAGO. 


Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by Norman 
Kemp SmitH. London, Macmillan and Company, 1929. Pp. xiii, 
681. 

Professor Kemp Smith’s translation is based on the second edition 
(1787) of Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft, but it contains “all the 
first edition passages which in the second edition have been either al- 
tered or omitted.” The pagination of each edition is conveniently 
indicated in the margins throughout. A carefully prepared Index of 
eleven pages accompanies the translation, and adds greatly to its use- 
fulness. The proof-reading has been painstakingly done: I have noted 
only one typographical error—at p. 512, ‘advence’ is printed for ‘ad- 
vance’. Variant readings are indicated in the notes, and in cases of 
either doubtful translation or doubtful interpretation the German is 
usually quoted. Mechanically, the volume is very acceptable: it is well 
printed in convenient size, and its weight is not excessive. 

Professor Kemp Smith follows broadly the arrangement of the texts 
given in Dr. Raymund Schmidt's edition (1926) of the Kritik, to which 
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he acknowledges his indebtedness. With two exceptions, the varying 
first edition passages are translated at the bottom of the page. The 
exceptions are the sections which Kant thoroughly recast in the second 
edition—the sections, namely, formulating the “Transcendental De- 
duction of the Categories” and “ The Paralogisms of Pure Reason.” 
In these instances, the different versions are given in immediate suc- 
cession, the text of the second edition following that of the first. From 
the standpoint of the reader this arrangement has the advantage of 
putting Kant’s two statements into convenient juxtaposition; it avoids 
the inevitable distraction of attention incident to turning up supple- 
ments, as is necessitated by the plan followed in Max Miiller’s trans- 
lation. 

In at least two important respects, the present translation is de- 
cidedly superior to those of Meiklejohn and Miller. In the first place, 
it preserves the degree of consistency in terminology which Kant him- 
self practised ; and, in the second place, it succeeds in breaking Kant’s 
more involved sentences into simpler statements without doing violence 
to the nuances and emphases of the original formulation. It is con- 
sequently burdened with fewer difficulties (not wholly escapable in 
any translation of this composite work) of purely textual origin than 
are the earlier translations, and this is no small gain. It also assists 
the reader in following through the entanglements of Kant’s exposition. 

Any translation of any work, of course, inevitably involves a certain 
amount of interpretation on the part of the translator. And this rule 
holds especially with reference to a translation of Kant’s piecemeal 
construction. But I have found no instance in which Professor Kemp 
Smith’s interpretation seems to me to vitiate the original. On the 
contrary, I have noted numerous instances in which he succeeds in 
making the meaning of the original stand out in bolder relief; and I 
have found his interpretation uniformly helpful, even in those few 
instances where I should have preferred a different rendering. Every- 
where the translation gives evidence of the translator’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with the numerous cross-currents of thought that enter into 
the construction of the Critique ; and herein, I think, lies the chief value 
of his work and the source of its superiority to the other translations. 

On the whole, this translation is a remarkably successful accom- 
plishment of a very difficult task. It deserves to be, as doubtless it will 
be, accepted as the most accurate English formulation of Kant’s great 
work. All English students of philosophy, not excluding those who are 
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proficient in the German language, will welcome it as a most valuable 
addition to Kantian bibliography. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
Cornett UNIVERSITY. 


Les théories de Vinduction et de l'expérimentation. Par Anpré 
LALANDE. Paris, Boivin et Cie, 1929. Pp. vi, 288. 


In this book Professor Lalande endeavors to answer the question, 
How and by what right do we reach a conclusion which goes far— 
often infinitely far—beyond the observations which form its premises ?; 
a question which has tormented philosophers ever since the dawn of 
modern science. 

Part of the difficulty involved in answering this question comes from 
the fact that it is not simple but comprises at least three different 
problems. (1) In what cases, under what conditions, may a proposi- 
tion, arrived at by an inductive procedure, be regarded as verified? 
And does this procedure consist of relatively fixed elementary opera- 
tions such as we make use of in syllogistic or arithmetical reasoning, 
or is it wholly a matter of intellectual tactics? If the latter, what 
corresponding discipline guarantees the validity of the conclusions? 
For example, how may we distinguish fruitful from barren hypotheses; 
those which have little claim to our attention, from those which are 
practically certain? This first problem, which we may call that of the 
validity, the legitimacy, of inductive procedure, is the most considera- 
ble of the three, both on account of its practical importance and be- 
cause of the large place which it has occupied in the history of modern 
scientific thought. Very naturally, therefore, the author has recourse 
to the history of science in order to make clear the significance of the 
experimental method, and to define “the rdle, the nature, and the 
limitations of a useful hypothesis”. (2) Supposing this problem 
solved, the question arises as to the possibility of formulating one or 
several logical rules, of such a nature that their application would 
transform the process of verification of hypotheses into a rigorous 
piece of reasoning. Such, for example, was the purpose of Mill’s 
canons. We have, then, what we may call the problem of the prin- 
ciples of induction. (3) Lastly, there is the problem of the foundation, 
as distinct from that of the principles, of induction. That is to say, 
what philosophical conception of things is presupposed in our cate- 
gorical assent to, and acceptance of, the experimentally ascertained 
truths of scientific inquiry ? 

With regard to the second of the author’s problems, he finds that 
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there are three principles of induction; namely, the principle of de- 
ducibility, the principle of complementary probabilities (or elimina- 
tion), and the principle of universalization. The first principle 
amounts practically to another way of asserting that induction and 
deduction are complementary aspects of the process of scientific (in- 
cluding mathematical) inference. The second principle may be formu- 
lated thus: “ The probability of any hypothesis is the complement 
(1-p) of the probability (p) that the observed facts should have come 
to be if this hypothesis were false.” And the third thus: “In the 
absence of contrary indications, we should assume that what has always 
taken place according to a certain law, will continue to happen accord- 
ing to that law.” 

So far so good. But granted that, as a matter of fact, these or 
similar principles are immanent in any complete bit of scientific 
reasoning, this is not to maintain that they possess any intrinsic com- 
pulsion on our minds. In other words, they are incapable of rationally 
demonstrating their own a priori necessity. Precisely for this reason 
we find ourselves confronted with the third problem, namely as to what 
other foundation they can possibly have. For the alternative to any 
foundation would of course be total skepticism regarding the results 
of scientific inquiry. Rejecting both of these false alternatives— 
false in the sense that they fail to represent the actual state of affairs, 
so far as natural science is concerned—we finally become reconciled 
to the fact that the thought activity can realize itself only in a rhythmic 
process of which the two poles are assimilation and differentiation. 
Thought at once seeks completely to assimilate the concrete data of 
experience to itself and at the same time acknowledges that without 
such resistant data, everlastingly distinct from its own nature, the 
exercise of intellectual activity would be meaningless. 

A wealth of interesting illustrative detail, from the history of modern 
science and philosophy, contributes materially to the value of this 
little book. In an appendix the author reviews some recent works on 
the theory of induction. 

H. R. Smart. 


Cornett UNIvERSITY. 


A Philosophy of Ideals. By Encar Snerrietp BricGHTMAN. New 

York, Henry Holt and Company, 1928. Pp. vi, 243. 

This volume defends the general idealistic position that ideals are 
real and the universe an ideal system. In a secondary sense, it is an 
exposition and defence of personalism as the most adequate form of 
idealism. 
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The first chapter, on Mind, argues that consciousness, the primary 
datum, cannot be resolved into sense-data or essences or ‘ behavior’, 
but necessarily involves an active, unified mind or self, which through 
faith in the ideal of reason transcends the immediate present and 
knows both its past and its environment. In the second chapter, which 
deals with Nature, the view of critical positivism is accepted—that 
nature, as the object of the sciences, is “ simply the fact and the laws 
of actual and ideally possible experience ”, hence presupposing the mind 
with its ideals. 

The most original and significant part of the volume is to be found 
in the third and fourth chapters, which deal respectively with Ideals 
and Sources of the Authority of Ideals. Ideals are distinguished 
from values, the latter being defined as the realization of ideals in ex- 
perience. The characteristics of all ideals are summarized as follows: 
they are conceptual, they imply an hypothesis about future experience, 
they are principles of unity, control and selection, plans of action, 
social principles, and principles of love. Ideals are finally defined 
as general concepts “of a type of experience which we approve in 
relation to a complete view of all our experience, including all our 
approvals, and which we acknowledge that we ought to realize” (p. 
86). It is argued, not only that all experience implies ideals, but that 
ideals reveal the very nature of reality to us. In asserting that reality 
is indifferent to ideals, naturalism “ contradicts itself; for unless reality 
in some way embodies ideals akin to those of scientific thought, science 
cannot be true, and naturalism has no standing ground” (p. 93). 
There are various sources of the authority of ideals—tradition, desire, 
wealth, law, science—but the supreme authority, it is insisted, is the 
ideal of reason as the unification of all experience. Since all experi- 
ence implies ideals and the supreme ideal is reason, it is argued that 
idealism is the logical world-view. Neither ideals nor reasons however, 
exist in the abstract. Both imply personality, so that love of truth, 
which is the ideal of reason, is ultimately the love of persons as they 
ought to be (p. 131). 

Chapter V, on Mere Idealism, seeks to show that even the critics 
of idealism regard their own ideals as real, while Chapter VI classifies 
the various types of idealism and gives a short history of recent de- 
velopments in the idealistic movement. The last chapter, on Tasks 
Confronting Contemporary Idealism, is an appeal for increased ac- 
tivity on the part of idealists in the realm of constructive philosophy, 
both theoretical and practical. 

Professor Brightman has written an illuminating book. His argu- 
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ments are clear and concise, and often convincing. Frequent quota- 
tions from other philosophical writers show that thorough information 
and historical perspective which the author claims as the peculiar ad- 
vantage of idealism. The volume sums up admirably the arguments 
for personalistic idealism and is a valuable contribution to the philo- 
sophy of values. 


B. C. Hoitzcraw, Jr. 
University or Rich Monp. 


A Study in the Logic of Value. By Mary Evetyn Ciarxe. London, 
The University of London Press, 1929. Pp. x, 330. 


Miss Clarke’s book is the development of a doctoral thesis presented 
to the University of London, and its controversial character bears 
testimony to its origin. Its purpose is to justify judgments of value by 
a criticism of current Psychologismus with its attempt to ignore or 
supersede logic, and its reduction of all values to subjective status. 
Four out of the six chapters are therefore devoted to exposing the 
inadequacies of these theories, only the fifth being reserved for the 
positive exposition and defense of objectivity, while the last is given 
to a refutation of some of the idealistic metaphysical implications often 
drawn from the doctrine. 

Since her method is one of elimination, Miss Clarke begins with a 
classification of value theories so far as they are epistemological in 
character. Her basic division is into subjective and objective, accord- 
ing as value is held to be determined by rélation to a subject or as it is 
attributed to objects in themselves, or the relations of objects. The 
subjective are divided again with reference to the particular aspect or 
attitude determinative of the value, into (1) affective, (2) volitional, 
(3) affective-volitional, or those based on interest. In the schematic 
classification a neutral class is recognized, including Dewey, as finding 
a place for judgment in the value appreciation, and Alexander, as 
making value a characteristic of the whole subject-object situation. 
These neutral theories, however, seem to belong properly in the sub- 
jective group. The objective class falls into three divisions, according 
as value is conceived (1) as an indefinable predicate of the object, 
known either through its presentation in feeling, or through judgment, 
or (2) as a relation between objects, or (3) as an “ objective”, to use 
Mr. Urban’s terminological device. 

These theories the author subjects to a searching criticism, dismissing 
the subjective group as either depriving the term value of its accepted 
meaning by an illegitimate extension of its use, or securing specific 
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meaning only by the assumption of the judgment whose existence is 
denied. The emotional apprehension theories of the objective group 
are rejected as giving no criterion for distinguishing genuine from 
illusory worth, while Mr. Urban’s discovery of value as a unique “ ob- 
jective ” is dismissed as not really meaningful. The remaining alter- 
native accepted is, then, that value is “a unique determination of 
objects, apprehended through judgment, but subsisting, like any other 
predicate, independently of the judging subject.” 

In her last chapter, Miss Clarke feels compelled to repudiate the 
vast structures erected by the metaphysical idealists upon this simple 
truth of the objectivity of value. Value is a non-mental subsistent, 
standing in no need of an absolute subject for its existence, nor are we 
justified, merely on the basis of the fragmentary values revealed in 
our experience, in arguing to the reality of a unitary and coherent 
moral order. It is true, also, that the more familiar values are those 
of living beings, but these by no means constitute the entire class. 
On the whole, there seem to be no positive implications of this truth 
that value is an independent subsistent. 

In the case of a book so predominantly critical as this, limitations 
of space make it impossible to do more than give this brief indication 
of its scope and general conclusion. The treatment is so condensed 
that to follow the argument in detail would be to reproduce the book 
itself. The author has the gift, if not exactly of a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the positions of her antagonists, at least of an incisive 
grasp of their central principles and their implications, and her attack 
never loses itself in irrelevancies. The book is an unusually keen 
and well knit piece of destructive criticism. If a sense of incon- 
clusiveness remains, it is probably due to the preliminary difficulty of 
fixing precisely the phenomena to be analysed, a difficulty which the 
author recognizes in her comments on the difference of English and 
American usage in the matter of value terminology. Perhaps a more 
extended preliminary discussion of this problem would have given 
greater effect to the logical cogency of the criticism. Perhaps, also, 
one might wish that the meaning of the objective conception of value 
had been given more positive exposition and interpretation, which, 
apparently, is only to suggest that Miss Clark’s criticism has been so 
well done that one would like to have a systematic volume from her 
pen. The book is definitely one that cannot be ignored. 

NorMAN WILDE. 
Tue University oF MINNESOTA. 
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The King’s Market, And Other Studies. By Frep B. R. Hetiems. 
Boulder, The University of Colorado, 1929. Pp. xii, 365. 


In this book is revealed the mind of a sensitive humanist for whom 
all phases of philosophy, science, art and life retained to the end of a 
long administrative and academic life the grace and charm which they 
traditionally have for youth. The author writes without affectation of 
meanings and essences such as are usually known only to poets, in a 
way which elevates the common mind to the level of poetic intuition. 
A list of the topics would show his interest in education, science, litera- 
ture, architecture, philosophy and religion, 


A Source Book of American Political Theory. By B. F. Wricut, Jr. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xi, 644. 


The editor of these selections has rendered a service to students and 
teachers who have difficulty in finding many of the typical, especially 
the early, expressions of political theory in America. He has shown 
good judgment in printing in the main coherent and extended extracts 
rather than mere abstract paragraphs or sentences. There is a good 
working bibliography to guide the student to secondary material. 


Human Nature and Its Remaking. By WititAM Ernest Hockine. 

New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. xxvi, 496. 

Teachers who have used this book for student reference will welcome 
a reprinting, as it has been out of print for several months. No 
changes appear except a brief abstract of the argument before each of 
the seven sections. Though first published eleven years ago, the book 
has lost nothing of its soundness. It will continue to reward the more 
thoughtful teachers and other social workers with a sane corrective 
of momentary enthusiasms. It is synoptic, balanced and tolerant; 
but above all it produces in the reader a sobering sense of the com- 
plexity of human nature and reform, 

H. G. Townsenp. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 


The following books were received during May and June: 


Rational Induction. An analysis of the method of science and philosophy. 
By Homer H. Duss. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
Pp. xvi, 510. 

Introduction to Mental Hygiene. By Ernest R. Groves and PHYLLIS 
BLANCHARD. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1930. Pp. viii, 468 

Construction and Criticism. By Joun Dewey. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1930. Pp. 26. 
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Emerson and Asia. By Freveric Ives Carpenter. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1930. Pp. xiv, 38. 

King Mob. A study of the present-day mind. By Franx K. Norca, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1930. Pp. 226. 

The Revolt against Dualism. An inquiry concerning the existence of ideas. 
By Artuur O. Lovejoy. The Open Court Publishing Company, W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., 1930. Pp. xiv, 326. 

Our Perfecting World. Zarathushtra’s Way of Life. By Mawnecexyr 
NusservANjt Duatra. New York, Oxford University Press, 1930. 
Pp. xviii, 366. 

Yoga Philosophy in Relation to Other Systems of Indian Thought. By 
S. N. Dascurta. Calcutta, Calcutta University Press, 1930. Pp. x, 380. 

The Mystic Will. Based on a Study of the Philosophy of Jacob Boehme. 
By Howarp H. Brinton. With an introduction by Rufus M. Jones. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. xvi, 260. 

Humanistic Logic. For the Mind in Action. By Ottver L. Retser. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1930. Pp. x, 326. 

The Ethical Basis of Political Authority. By Wester. W. Wr.ovcaey. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. viii, 460. 

The Dawn of Modern Thought. By S. H. Mextone. With an intro- 
ductory note by W. D. Ross. New York, The Oxford University Press, 
1930. Pp. 124 

The Practice of Philosophy. With a prefatory note by Alfred N. White- 
head. By Susanne K. Lancer. New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1930. Pp. xiv, 226. 

Our Knowledge of Other Minds. A Study in Mental Nature, Existence, 
and Intercourse. By W. Wy. Spencer. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1930. Pp. x, 148. 

Les Mythes De Platon. Etude Philosophique et Littéraire. By Pemcevar 
Fruticer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. 2096. 

CEwores de Maine de Biran. Accompagnées de notes et d’appendices par 
Prerre Tisseranp. Tomes VI et VII; correspondance philosophique. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. xcii, 558. 

Le génie des religions. Les Origines. Avec un essai liminaire sur la 
vérité, la certitude, la science et la civilisation. Deuxiéme édition, revue, 
corrigée, coordonnée sur un plan nouveau, et augmentée d'une étude 
nouvelle sur I’ethnologie religieuse comparée. Par le Baron Descamps. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. xxii, 540. 

Hobbes. Par Bernarp Lanory. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. 278 

Nowveau Traité de Psychologie. T. 1.: Notions préliminaires. Intro- 
duction. Méthodologie. Par Gerorces Dumas. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1930. Pp. vii, 425. 
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Plotins Schriften. Bd. I. Ubersetzt von Ricuarp Harper, Leipsig, 
Felix Meiner, 1930. Pp. xi, 198 

Die philosophische Methode. Erster (gegenstandstheoretischer) Teil. 
Von JoHannes Tuyssen, Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1930 Pp, 26g. 

Kant und Herder als Deuter der geistigen Welt. Von Tuxopor Lett, 
Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 1930. Pp, viii, aor. 

Gottes logische Welt. Von Louis F. Anperson. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 
1930, Pp. 288. 

Die Beweise vom Dasein Gottes. Von G. W. F. Heowt. New heraua- 
gegeben von Grorc Lasson. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, to30. Pp. xii, 190, 

Einfiihrung in Hegels Religionsphilosophie. Von Georg Lasson, Leipsig, 
Felix Meiner, 1930. Pp. viii, 150. 

Philosophische und naturwissenschaftliche Grundlagen der Psychologie. 
Von Ernst Aporr Bernnmarp, Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag, togo. 
Pp. 124. 

Kleine Schriften und Vortrige. Von Paut Henser. Zum 7o, Geburta- 
tage des Verfassers herausgegeben von Exnst HorremMaNn und Heinaicn 
Rickert. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1930. Pp. viii, 412. 

Festschrift Th. G. Masaryk sum 80, Geburtstage. Erster Teil, Ergins- 
ungsband zur Zeitschrift “Der russische Gedanke”.) By various 
authors. Bonn, Friedrich Cohen, 1930. Pp. viii, 270. 

Der Begriff der Tatsache in der positivistischen Philosophie des 19, Jahr- 
hunderts. Von Lucta Grunicxe. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1930. Pp, 200, 

Da Guglielmo d'Auvergne a San Tomaso d' Aquino, Volume primo: 
Guglielmo d'Auvergne e¢ Tlascesa verso Dio. By Amato Masnovo. 
Milan, Societa Editrice “ Vita ¢ Pensiero”, 1930. Pp. viii, a4. 

Problemi di Metafisica ¢ di Criteriologia. By Amato Masnovo, Milan, 
Societa Editrice “ Vita ¢ Pensiero” 1930. Pp. viii, 50. 

ll sistema filosofico di Josiah Royce. By Frapinanpo ALBEGOIAML 
Palermo, Editore Trimarchi, 1930. Pp. x, 2&4. 























NOTES 


Professor W. A. Hammond, for thirty-nine years a member of the staff 
of the Sage School of Philosophy, retired on June 16th from active service 
in Cornell University, as professor emeritus. He has been appointed Con- 
sultant in Philosophy in the Library of Congress. 


Dr. Ludwig Stein, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin, 
and at an earlier date, Professor at the University of Bern, died at Salzberg, 
Austria, on July 14, in the seventy-first year of his age. He was widely 
known as Editor of the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Archiv fiir 
Systematische Philosophie und Sosiologie, Die Berner Studien zur Philoso- 
phie und ihre Geschichte, Nord und Siid. He was the author of numerous 
works on Philosophy, particularly relating to Epistemology, Sociology, the 
Philosophy of History, and Jewish Philosophy. 


The following interesting letter of George Grote records presumably the 
only instance of an author's declination of a peerage in order that he might 
complete the writing of a book on philosophy: 

“ SHere, GUILDFORD, 
“ November 9, 1869. 
“ My dear Sir, 

“I beg to acknowledge the letter of yesterday, with which you have 
honoured me. Its contents, and the generous offer which you have obtained 
her Majesty’s authority to make me, are alike flattering and unexpected. 

“TI deeply and gratefully appreciate the sentiments which you are pleased 
to express respecting my character and services. These I shall treasure up 
néver to be forgotten, coming as they do from a Minister who has entered 
on the work of reform with a sincerity and energy never hitherto paralleled. 
Such recognition is the true and sufficient recompense for all useful labours 
of mine. 

“But as to the farther recompense which you graciously propose—a 
peerage—I must ask your permission respectfully, yet very decidedly, to 
decline it. I say little about the honourable status and title, which at my 
age and to my peculiar feelings would be an unwelcome change: but my 
insuperable reason for declining the proposition is, that I cannot consent to 
undertake any new or additional public duties. 

“You allude, with perfect propriety, to ‘the important effect of adding 
strength to the House of Lords for the discharge of its weighty duties,’ as 
the legitimate motive for new appointments. Now, my hands are already 
too full to allow of my taking part in other weighty duties. 

“TI am deeply interested in the promotion of the higher education, on 
the principles common to University College and the University of London; 
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and much of my time and energy is devoted to both these institutions. Be- 
sides these, I am actively engaged as one of the administrators of the 
British Museum, which I consider to be of high national importance, and 
to which (I believe) I give more attendance than any other trustee. 

“Last, though not least, I am engaged in a work on Aristotle forming a 
sequel to my work on Plato: and as I am thoroughly resolved to complete 
this, if health and energy be preserved to me, I feel that (being now nearly 
seventy-five) I have no surplus force for other purposes. 

“When I was in the Commons formerly, I well remember the dissipation 
of intellectual energy which the multifarious business of legislation then 
occasioned to me. I must therefore now decline a seat in the House of 
Lords, for the same reasons which have induced me, more than once, to 
decline the easy prospect of a renewed seat in the Commons. 

“TI am almost ashamed to trouble the Prime Minister of England with 
so much personal detail about myself. But my only uneasiness in writing 
this note is, lest, in sending a decided refusal, I should appear to respond 
ungraciously to his generous communication. 

“T remain, my dear Sir, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“Gro, Grote. 
“Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P.” 
(Quoted from Mrs. Grote’s Life of her husband, 2d ed., London, 1873, 


p. 306.) 
The fullowing is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Mino, XXXIX, 155: R. E. Hobart, Hume without Scepticism (I); 
C. D. Broad, The Principles of Demonstrative Induction (I); B. Lund 
Yates, Is the Transcendental Deduction a Patchwork? 


Tue JourNnAL or Puitosopny, XXVII, 10: Joseph Ratner, John Dewey's 
Theory of Judgment; Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Experience and 
Dialectic; John Dewey, In Reply to Some Criticisms. 11: Percy Hughes, 
Forms of Generalization and their Causes. 12: J. Loewenberg, Are Rela- 
tions Effable? 13: Marvin Farber, A Review of Recent Phenomenological 
Literature; George Raymond Geiger, The Place of Values in Economics. 
14: Sidney Hook, Husserl’s Phenomenological Idealism; A. Cornelius 
Benjamin, The Problem of Knowledge. 


THe INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL or Ernuics, XL, 4: DeWitt Parker, 
Homer H. Dubs, Charner M. Perry, Symposium on R. B. Perry’s General 
Theory of Value; Charles Hartshorne, Ethics and the Assumption of 
Purely Private Pleasures; Bruno Tapper, On the Objectivity of Value; 
Gardner Williams, Feeling as the Basis of Duty. 


Tue Monist, XL, 3: F. S. C. Northrop, The Unitary Field Theory of 
Einstein and its Bearing on the Macroscopic Atomic Theory; Joseph 
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Needham, Philosophy and Embryology; D. W. Gotshalk, The Nature of 
Change; Charles M. Perry, Back to Dialectic; A. Uchenko, Infinity and 
Indefiniteness; Edward L. Schaub, Francis Bacon and the Modern Spirit; 
F. C. S. Schiller, Psychology and Psychical Research; John Marshall, 
Logic and Language; P. Dienes, A New Treatment of the Theory of 
Inference. 


JourNaL or PumosopHicat Stupies, V, 19: S. Alexander, Science and 
Art; William McDougall, The Present Chaos in Psychology and the Way 
Out; Leonard Hill, The Philosophy of a Biologist; J. C. Gregory, From 
Magic to Science; G. A. de C. de Moubray, The Nature of Substance; 
Herbert Samuel, The Dual Basis of Conduct; W. G. de Burgh, On Right 
and Good. 


Tue Journat or Reicion, X, 3: Ross William Collins, The Parish 
Priest and His Flock as Depicted by the Councils of the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries; Raymond P. Dougherty, The Scope of Biblical 
Archeology; Millar Burrows, The Diversity of Religion; A. C. McGiffert, 
Jr., The Theology of Crisis in the Light of Schleiermacher; Bernard 
Eugene Meland, A Present-Day Evaluation of Christian Ethics; Clifford 
Manshardt, Missionary Approach to the Poverty and Ignorance of India. 


Tue Harvary Tueorocica, Review, XXIII, 2: Maurice Goguel, The 
Problem of Jesus; Walter Eugene Clark, Some Problems in the Criticism 
of the Sources for Early Buddhist History. 


Tue New Scuorasticism, IV, 3: Virgil Michel, Some Fundamentals 
of Ethics; Artur Landgraf, Zur Lehre von der Gotteserkenntnis in der 
Frithscholastik; Charles C. Miltner, In Defense of Metaphysics. 


Tae Hresert Journat, XXVIII, 4: Rabindranath Tagore, Night and 
Morning; J. E. Boodin, The Universe a Living Whole; W. A. Claydon, The 
Numinous in the Poetry of Wordsworth; S. Alexander, Truth, Goodness, 
and Beauty; W. J. Blyton, Religion as an “ Attitude”; R. R. Marett, 
Anthropology as a Humane Science: A Reply; J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
Lambeth 1930 and the Wider Outlook; F. S. Marvin, The Great Man; 
Aubrey de Selincourt, Our Need of Contact with Mother Earth; Hazel 
Ballance Eadie, A School in Treasure Island; A. K. White, What is In- 
ternational Peace?; George C. Vincent, Popular Christology; Muriel Kent, 
Toyohiko Kagawa. 


Anoiican THeowvocicat Review, XII, 5: Clarence Augustus Manning, 
Dostoyevsky and Western Christianity; F. W. Buckler, The Meaning of 
the Cross; C. Kaplan, Angels in the Book of Enoch; Clyde Murley, Plato 
and the New Testament: Parallels; Frederick C. Grant, Economic Mes- 
sianism and the Teaching of Jesus. 


Tue AUSTRALASIAN JouRNAL or PsycHo.tocy ann Pamosopny, VIII, 
2: E. N. Merrington, The Art of Conversation as Practised by Socrates; 
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J. P. Lowson, Mind and Body; John Anderson, Realism and Some of its 
Critics; A. H. Martin, The Psychological Practice of Vocational Guid- 
ance. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy, XLII, 3: O. D. Anderson, 
An Experimental Study of Observational Attitudes; H. L. Koch, Some 
Factors Affecting the Relative Efficiency of Certain Modes of Presenting 
Material for Memorizing; J. H. Kenneth and R. H. Thouless, Relationship 
between the Absolute and Differential Thresholds for an Auditory 
Stimulus; J. A. Gengerelli, Some Quantitative Experiments with Eidetic 
Imagery; J. W. Dunlap and E. E. Cureton, The Correlation Corrected for 
Attenuation in One Variable and its Standard Error; E. N. Brush, Ob- 
servations on the Temporal Judgment During Sleep. 


PsycHo.ocicaL Review, XXXVII, 4: Mary Whiton Calkins and Eleanor 
A. McC. Gamble, The Self-Psychology of the Psychoanalysts; Edwin B. 
Newman, F. Theodore Perkins, and Raymond H. Wheeler, Cannon's 
Theory of Emotion: A Critique; J. G. Beebe-Center, The Relation be- 
tween Affectivity and Specific Processes in Sense-Organs; D. G. Marquis, 
The Criterion of Innate Behavior; Percy Hughes, Codperation or Conflict 
in the Study of Learning? 


JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL Psycno.ocy, XIII, 3: Frances Coon Davis, 
The Relative Reliability of Words and Nonsense Syllables as Learning 
Material; Florence M. Sauer, The Relative Variability of Nonsense Syl- 
lables and Words; T. F. Weiskotten and J. E. Ferguson, A Further Study 
of the Effects of Loss of Sleep; M. M. White, Relation of Bodily Tension 
to Electrical Resistance; Carroll C. Pratt, The Spatial Character of High 
and Low Tones; June E. Downey, Note on an Attempt at Judging 
Ocular Dominance from Photographs; Miriam T. Geyer, Influence of 
Changing the Expected Time of Recall; John C. Whitehorn, Helge Lund- 
holm and George E. Gardner, Concerning the Alleged Correlation of In- 
telligence with Knee Jerk Refiex Time. 


Psycuotocica, Buiuetmy, XXVII, 4: General Reviews and Sum- 
maries: M. R. Stoll, Visual Sensations; C. A. Ruckmick, Recent Research 
in the Field of Audition; M. J. Zigler, Touch and Kinzsthesis; P. H. 
Ewert, The Perception of Visible Movement. 5: General Reviews and 
Summaries: 7. R. Garth, A Review of Race Psychology; R. Bain, 
Theory and Measurement of Attitudes and Opinions; J. W. Sprowls, 
Recent Social Psychology; C. N. Allen, Recent Studies in Sex Differences. 


Tue Britise Journat or Psycno.ocy, XX, 4: Robert H. Thouless, 
The Technique of Experimention on the Psycho-Galvanic Reflex Phe- 
nomenon and the Phenomenon of Tarchanoff (II); H. E. O. James, The 
Transfer of Training; Edna M. Henshaw and Portia G. Holman, A Note 
on Over-training; C. E. Beeby, An Experimental Investigation into the 
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Simultaneous Constituents in an Act of Skill; Victoria Hazlitt, Children’s 
Thinking; 7. Smith, The Quantitative Estimation of the Sensation of 
Colour; L. F. Richardson and R. S. Maxwell, The Quantitative Mental 
Estimation of Hue, Brightness or Saturation; C. Spearman and K, 
Holsinger, The Average Value for the Probable Error of Tetrad Dif- 
ferences; 7. H. Pear, A Suggested Term: Euphasia; Susan Miles, The 
Functions of the Critic. 


Arcuiv Fir GESCHICHTE DER PHiLosopHie uNp Soziotocm, XXXII, 
3-4: Emil Ungerer, Uber den Aufbau der Gemeinwissenschaften; Ldsslé 
v. Ottlik, Diktatur und Demokratie; Panajotis Kanellopoulos, Die Grund- 
richtungen der Gesellschaftslehre Lorenz von Steins; C. Jungmann, Des- 
cartes und die Jesuiten (Schluss); Ernst Lichtenstein, Schillers Briefe 
tiber die Asthetische Erziehung zwischen Kant und Fichte (Schluss); 
Vinsenz Riifner, Die soziologische Stellung von Mandevilles Bienenfabel. 


Revue pe Mérapnuysigue et pe Morate, XXXVII, 2: E. Meyerson, Le 
sujet et le prédicat; R. Berthelot, Sur quelques philosophies des sciences 
dans la France contemporaine; J. Milman, La théorie psychologique et 
logique du jugement; J. Herbrand, Les bases de la logique hilbertienne. 


Revue Puosopuigut, LV, 5-6: E. Meyerson, Le physicien et le 
primitif; J. Paliard, L’illusion de Sinsteden et le probléme de I'implication 
perceptive; A. Spaier, De la nature de l’instinct; H. Wallon, De l'image 
au réel, dans la pensée de l'enfant. 


Arcuives pe Psycuorocre, XXII, 86: Charles Baudouin, Les Anti- 
théses chez Victor Hugo; Raissa Gariayeva, La loi de l|’éducabilité; 
Héléne Antipoff, Les intéréts et les idéals des enfants brésiliens; Vera 
Efros-Rosenbaum, Quelques observations sur la compassion chez un enfant. 


Gtornate Critico Detra Fuosorra Itartana, XI, 2: Ferdinando 
D’ Amato, Giordano Bruno; Edilio Chiriotti, Il concetto di materia in Duns 
Scoto; Jézsef Husszti, Tendenze platonizzanti alla Corte di Mattia Corvino 
(III: Francesco Bandini ed i platonici ungheresi). 3: Pantaleo Carabellese, 
Il valore storico della filosofia moderna; Luigi Stefanini, Idealismo 
cristiano (con postilla di Giovanni Gentile); Jézsef Huszti, Tendenze 
platonizzanti alla Corte di Mattia Corvino (IV: Re Mattia). 

Locos, XIII, 1: F. Albeggiani, I filosofo secondo Platone; E. di Carlo, 
Recenti ricerche bibliografiche intorno a P. Galluppi; C. Carbonara, Léon 
Brunschvicg; L. Grassi, L’idea della ragion di Stato, secondo il Meinecke; 
E. Vigorita, Pasquale Galluppi. 





